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Bay area. For more details turn to page 
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SHOCK-PROOF SHELL FOR 


a it’s heavy machinery, a head of cabbage 
or prime fryers dressed for market, Cabco containers 
protect the product. They are job-engineered for the task 
at hand, lightweight for shipping economy, strong for 
maximum protection. Cabco con- 
tainers are easy to handle, conven- 


Designed to Fit... 

Engineered to Protect 
Mass produced from 
light, strong fir ve- 
neer,Cabco all-bounds 
come to you flat in one 


piece. No hammer or 
nails are needed. Close 
or open with your 
bare hands. Easy to fill, 
stack, load. 


ient to store. They are made by the 
West’s oldest, foremost manufac- 


turer of wooden containers. THIS 1S OUR 65th YEAR 


Exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 
Sawn Shook, Veneer Covers, Barrels and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, jan Francisco 4, California 
2581 East Eighth Str set, Los Angeles 23, California 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californias Telephone Sutter 1-2260+Teletype S. F. 456 
2581. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, CaliforniasTelephone Angelus 1-4161+TeletypeL. A. 269 
501 DooleyBldg.,SaltLake Citys Salt Lake 3-5962+ Plants: Arcata, San Francisco,Los Angeles 
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Double Gauge Oxygen Welding 
and Cutting Regulator, made by 
John Nageldinger & Son, Inc., New 
York, “Manufacturers of apparatus 
for the regulating and control of 
compressed gases since 1880.” The 
cutaway illustration of the regula- 
tor is full-scale. All seals in the body 
are metal-to-metal, no gaskets be- 
ing used. All parts, excepting the 
steel spring and nylon valve seat, 
are copper and copper alloys made 
by The American Brass Company. 
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Take a good look 
at a 22%. saving 


Hhex GAS PRESSURES and sand \ 


castings just don’t get along together. 
In fact, when test stand rejects on 
this job ran as high as 30% at several 
thousand pounds pressure, something 
had to be done about it .. . for not 
only the castings, but all machining 
operations were a total loss. 

The manufacturer consulted The 
American Brass Company. Dies were 
made with a few slight changes in 
design and Anaconda Die Pressed 
Forgings, made of extruded rod, were 
supplied as illustrated here and on 
the following page. 

Good news followed quickly: 
“Leakers” became a thing of the 


past, for these twice-wrought, dense- 


ANACONDA 
QIE PRESSED 
aU Ls 


grained forgings are gas, air and 
water-tight. Rejects during machin- 
ing dropped from an average of 18% 
to less than 1%. Combined tooling 
and machining costs were cut in half! 

In this instance, the switch to 
Anaconda Die Pressed Forgings 
resulted in a net saving of 22%—with 
rejects and costs down... dependa- 


bility and profits up. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Perhaps similar savings could be made on your product 


> 
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The five Anaconda Die Pressed Forgings 
illustrated here in slightly less than full 
scale are being used in the Nagel- 
dinger Regulator shown above. See the 
previous page for the complete story. 


CONSISTENT DIMENSIONAL 
ACCURACY - LONG TOOL LIFE 


UNIFORM, DENSE GRAIN STRUCTURE 
GAS, AIR AND WATER-TIGHT 


Don’t be misled 
by their good looks! 


Of course they’re handsome, but make no mis- 
take —these die pressed forgings are huskies 
throughout...solid, dense-grained working metal, 


with twice the strength of ordinary sand castings. 


They’re easy to machine, too—and more uniform 
than peas in a pod. Often it’s simply a matter of 


drilling and tapping a few holes, threading a boss, 
SMOOTH TEXTURE— 
LOWER FINISHING COSTS 


or machining a mating fit—and they’re ready for 


assembly. 


If the production of unusual shapes is taking too 
big a bite out of your profits, send us a drawing, 
pattern or sample part, together with functional 
data. There’s a very good chance that we'll be able 
to help you...we’ve done it hundreds of times 
for others. For general information on Anaconda 


Die Pressed Forgings, write for Publication B-9. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
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AVAILABLE IN COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE AND SPECIAL COPPER ALLOYS 
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Front Cover 


The San Francisco Bay area has become an outstanding electrical machinery 
and equipment manufacturing center, supplying not only the West but also 
world-wide demand. Picture shows a 69,000-volt oil circuit breaker being 
assembled by Pacific Electric Manufacturing Corporation, of San Francisco. 
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Curtis Timken Bearing Air 
Compressor. Sizes from 14 to 


50 H. P., inclusive. 


RELIABILITY 


That Pays Off 
in Low-Cost 
Performance 


CURTIS sss a conrresson 


\W J HATEVER the application, in thousands of varied 
industrial installations, Curtis Timken Bearing 


Equipped Air Compressors have a long and proven record 
of extreme reliability, low maintenance expense and unusually 
long life. 





Every Curtis Air Compressor has been carefully engineered, 


made of the highest quality materials and precision built 
throughout. 


Their dependable, economical performance is the result 





oa ' 
of such design advantages as: 
anc 
@ Timken Roller Bearings in | 
@ Self-Oiling—Positive Lubrication . i 
. ' 
@ Carbon-Free Disc Valves 20 
@ Automatic Pressure Unloader 
° sta 
e 
Fully Enclosed Design Curtis Timken Bearing Air on 
@ Precision Construction Compressor with tank. Sizes 
: : : from \4 to 10 H.P., inclusive. erc 
Specify CURTIS when you want a reliable, low-cost supply of 
: sas z . in 
air for any use. Capacities from % to50 H.P. (up to 300 CFM). : 
pre 
Write today for full information on Curtis Air 
1-48-1 Compressors, Air Hoists and Air Cylinders— 
or mail the coupon below. - 
c 
obe 
= a a ee CP EPP ee ae ae ae ee ae ee | pic 
| CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION of Curtis Monviecturing Company 
| 1954 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri 
. MID sciatica tdeliesmacsioacesstes 


| Please send me Form 
C-7 on Curtis Air Firm 
| Hoists, Air Cylin- 


G5 Years of Precision Manufacturing 


Sales Representatives: i ders and Curtis Air ae ale aed asin 
{ 421-423 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Compressors. 
C. HOMER REDD Calif. © 2850 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif. | Rs essiccisiesopiasletsaiis Zone... BARI iciscinee 


0. J. THOMAS, 1018 S. E. 8th Ave., Portland 14, Oregon 


Dscnnsdiencinennanirtananh-ons qubtenbieiapnenpaiaen enema mnennemnentEnamD antes = 
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W HY settle for anything less? The Zip- 
Lift is the real wire rope electric hoist 
= with full magnetic push-button control — 
and the top-notch qualities you’d expect only 
inthe most expensive hoisting equipment. 


If you have heavy loads (anything up to 
2,000 lbs.) you can’t lose with a Zip-Lift. It 
starts earning the moment you hang it up 





SAFER—Control current is reduced to 110 volts 
at the push-button. Crane type limit switch and 
double brakes provide maximum safety. 





LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION — Shaved gears — 
grease-sealed bearings — precision construction 
— moisture-proof, dust-proof, acid-proof. 


on hook, jib or trolley — pays for itself sev- 


eral times a year. Why postpone the sav- 
SMOOTHER OPERATION — Motor specifically 
built for hoist service — high starting torque, 
frequent reversal, etc. Controls loads within a 
fraction of an inch, 


ings it brings you? Add a new Zip to your 


production — now! 













ALERT SERVICE — Out-of-stock delivery from 
qualified dealers everywhere — backed by 18 
branch offices and 8 conveniently located ware- 
houses. 


Ask for your copy of Bulletin H20-3. 
It covers everything you want to know 
obout the P&H Zip-Lift— applications, 
pittures, specifications, etc. 


The Zip-Lift is America's fastest selling wire 
rope hoist. 










ELECTRIC HOISTS ZIP-LIET 7 sane 
4604 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


oi 
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9 TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 





HOISTS HEAVY DUTY CRANE 


bh, 1949 | | TACAVATORS + ELECTRIG CRANES = ANG WEL HEVI-LIFT 


it’s CRANE for complete selection 


f ny power pi - in 
For steam, water, oil or gas lines—in short, for any 


fluid or working condition, there’s no more reliable SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
source than Crane for quality piping equipment. RESPONSIBILITY 
One catalog gives you quick and easy selection from 


the world’s most complete line of valves, fittings, STANDARD OF QUALITY 
pipe and accessories. One order results in fast, 
modern service from local, well-stocked Crane 
Branches and Wholesalers. 
This Desuperheater and Oil Cooler piping, for example, 
typifies the unequaled selection you get from Crane. 
To depend on this Single Source of Supply for every 
item is to simplify all piping procedures, from design 
to erection to maintenance. One Responsibility for 
materials gives you better installations, avoids de- 
lays on the job. One Standard of Quality—when it’s 
Crane Quality—helps you to realize the utmost in 
dependable performance from every part of every 
piping Sy stem. 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
- IG 
| QY Ti ahah hed 


A | 
SSURE 
Wana ls 


Ti haa 
VALVES 


A 


IN STEEL VALVES, Crane offers a complete 

line... gates, globes, angles, checks... in all patterns and sizes 

. in pressure classes from 150 to 1500 pounds. Shown here, 

Crane No. 33X 300-pound Cast Steel Wedge Gate, trimmed to 

handle temperatures up to 900 deg. F. Flanged, screwed or 
welding ends. See your Crane Catalog, p. 304. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES e FITTINGS . 
PIPE e PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Densheath Type TW Building Wire 
with its special thermoplastic insulation 
is sound production insurance in any 
plant. It will not support combustion, 
is long-aging, impervious to acids, oils 
and alkalis. It is recognized by the Na- 
tional Electrical Code for circuits up to 
600 volts and temperatures up to 140° 
F....and for wet and oily locations. Be- 
ing light weight, with a smooth, slick 
finish and without braid, Densheath 
pulls through easier . . . resists abrasion. 
Permanent, bright colors for quick cir- 
cuit identification. Write for literature. 

This is important, too—for rewiring in 
existing raceways, the Code recognizes 
the smaller diameter of Densheath TW 
and permits more conductors to be 
pulled in the same size conduit. Here is 


a typical case— 


v2"* CONDUIT 


3 #10 Wires 6 #10 Wires 


of your PL NEK appl 


How Mucu of the electric power you pay for do you throw over your 


shoulder through overloaded, overextended, obsolete, inadequate 
wiring?* 

Avoid wasting power. Find present losses and safeguard future 
expansion. Talk to your plant power engineer, consulting engineer, 
electrical contractor, wholesaler or utility power salesman. It’s their 
job to advise and protect you 
against slow-downs and shut- 
downs that mean unproductive 


wages, lost production, spoilage. 


“WIRE AHEAD .... a comprehensive discus- 
sion of preventive maintenance, points out 
the symptoms of inadequate wiring, presents 
detailed plans for anticipating electrical de- 
mand. Forty-eight factual pages of practical 


information and suggestions free on request. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





HEATING 
SPECIALTIES 


HUMIDIFICATION 
' SYSTEMS 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


GRINNELL 
SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM 
VALVES 


PIPE and 
TUBE FITTINGS 


PREFABRICATED 
PIPING 


THERMOLIER 
UNIT 
HEATERS 
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EVERYTHING FOR PIPING UNDER ONE ROOF 


Shop for piping the easy way — call Grinnell. 
At each Grinnell warehouse a staff of experienced 
piping specialists is ready to help you with en- 
gineering assistance. Save time, save money, save 


the trouble of shopping around. Make a Grinnell 


warehouse your service center for everything 
in piping from a simple water connection to a 
1500 Ib. steam pressure line. No job too small, 
no job too large. Remember to call on Grinnell 
“whenever PIPING is involved”. 


RINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. Branches: Atianta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 


Long Beach *Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Pau! * San Francisco * Seattie * Spokane 
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Picture of the West at work... this unusual photograph was taken from a drainage pipe on the job at San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport. The pipe is of U-S’S corrugated steel. Sections are 20’ long with 48” diameters. 


Steel is building the West—for Today—for the Future 


Draining water from an airfield that’s practically 
at sea level is a big job. At San Francisco’s gigantic 
airport, more than 5,000 acres will be drained with 
some 100,000 feet of pipe... most of it of concrete 
reinforced with U°'S‘S steel rods. The pipe above is 
the steel “lip” that takes the water from the concrete 
lengths and empties it into the Bay. It is made of 
galvanized, corrugated, copper-steel culvert sheets. 

Drainage jobs and office buildings...small homes 
and giant bridges...all over the West you'll see the 


signs of steel at work. It’s adding its strength and 
speed of fabrication to the job of building the West 
fast and building it to stay built. 

Columbia, as Western producing member of 
United States Steel, combines its own modern—and 
expanding —facilities with those of others in the 
U:S'S family to supply the West with everything in 
steel. For information on any product of the great 
mills of United States Steel, contact your nearest 
Columbia Steel Company office. 


Only STEEL can give you all 7 of these structural advantages: Extra toughness and shock resistance - Incombustibility - 
High strength-weight ratio - Highest modulus of elasticity - Versatility of application - Great durability » Ultimate economy 


Help boost steel production—TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 


Columbia Steel Company 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland 


Seattle Salt Lake City 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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MANUFACTURING 
OR HANDLING 

LIFT TRUCKS 

FORK TRUCKS 

CONVEYORS 

HOISTS 

TRAMRAILS 

HAND TRUCKS 

PALLETS 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

TRAILERS 

TOW TRUCKS 

ELEVATORS 

CASTERS 

WHEELS 

DOLLIES 

PNEUMATIC 

EQUIPMENT 

SHIPPING ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 

COUNTING DEVICES 

ROLLERS 

CONVEYOR BELTS, etc. 

































































Au Aunouncement... 


OF IMPORTANCE TO THE 


MATERIALS HANDLING INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 





The closing date for the 
MATERIALS HANDLING ISSUE 
of Western Industry is April 5 


You will profit by an aggressive representation of your company in 
this information-packed number! The sustained reader interest that 
WESTERN INDUSTRY enjoys (inquiries from our December issue 
are still coming in, and it was published in November, 1948) is your 
assurance that your advertising will receive continual presentation to 
nearly 9,000 top-flight plant executives in the 11 Western states, over 
a period of many months. 


This is the opportunity for which many wise advertisers set aside special 
advertising funds—an opportunity to get additional coverage of one 
of the most active materials handling markets in the country. Adver- 
tising in this number should be a must for every materials handling 
manufacturer and distributor serving the 11 Western states sales area. 


You have seen the traditionally good editorial job being done in 
WESTERN INDUSTRY, and also the superlatively fine work featured 
by our Editorial Staff in the January Annual Review and Forecast issue, 
so you know what to expect in our May, 1949 MATERIALS HAND.- 
LING issue. 


We want to position your advertising where it will do you the most 
good. But, to do so, we must have an early reservation for space. 
There’s no time to lose. Ait mail or wire your reservation, today, 
giving us the size of space, second color, position requested, and when 
material will be shipped. Remember the closing date for our first 
forms is April 5. 


“Come on in, the water’s fine!” 


INDUSTRY 


YUkon 6-1537 





San Francisco 5 


aa} 
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Maximum speed of assembly 
reduces costs—helps you get True 
Fastener, Economy. The accuracy and 
uniformity of RB&W Carriage, Machine 
and Lag Bolts are the products 
of more than a century of continuous 
research and progressive 
development in fastener manufacturing 
. . . backed by the skill of four 
generations of RB&W men and women. 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis; 
Pa., Rock Falls, lll., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE ee 


104 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA “STRONG 
— oe 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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NEW BULLETIN 


ints thi to | 
points the way to lower 
we 


er ecpe 

OVERHEAD 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
tags Whiting Trambeam isa flexibly suspended overhead materials- 
handling system. It is engineered to assure that cranes and 
carriers roll freely at all times, and that strain is minimized on 


supports and building structures. 


The engineering skill gained through more than sixty years 
of experience is incorporated in Trambeam designs — experience 
in building equipment for the safe, economical movement of 
materials. This new bulletin tells how and why Trambeam can 
Save you money ... send for a copy of Bulletin M-11 today. 


Our enlarged production facilities enable us to 
quote SHORTER DELIVERIES than most manu- 
facturers of similar equipment. If you u ant over- 
head materials handling in a hurry, consult us. 


Spietewl & Maiti Division | 
5649 Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif vaallf. 
Distributors for California 


© (6) =) =) (=) () NP WORN) WEST COAST FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. i 


15688 LATHROP AVE., HARVEY, ILLINOIS . 
15688 LATHROP AVE., HARVEY, ILLINOIS $57 Howard Street, San drisanmennte 5 


Offices in Chicago, Cincimati, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Phil iP 
St. Louis. Agents in other principal -cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting ation | 
Tmt: Ban 39 chr Mow You v. 
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CLORIE WELDING. FITTINGS 


When you specify and use Globe 
Welding Fittings you will have the 
product of an organization with un- 
usually broad metallurgical experi- 
ence. Globe's precision-pfocess meth- 
od of production reaches back to 
the manufacture of the Globe seam- 
less tubes themselves which are the 
“raw material” of Globe welding 
fitting fabrication. 


Send for the Globe 
Welding Fittings Cata- 
log and low Oo Globe 
as a preferred source 
of supply. 


GLOBE STEEL TUBEs Co. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Producers of Globe seamless stainless 
steel tubes — Gloweld welded stainless 
steel tubes — carbon — alloy — seam- 


less steel tubes — Globeiron seamless 
high purity ingot iron tubes — Globe 


welding fittings. 


Treaties Ma tela 3 
WELDING FITTINGS 




























































Here’s why we recommend 
Republic Conveyor Belting 


*R. C. Duncan, President 
R. C. Duncan Company ( Distributor) 
411-419 Washington Ave., North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Republic Rubber Division a reliable 


business institution. 


FOR LASTING SERVICE 


Record Maker Conveyor Belting, 
designed for heavy service and severe 
operating conditions. Recommended 

for many types of abrasive 
material and for coal, rock and 
ore. Record maker is one of the many 
Republic Rubber grades of 
conveyor belting, meeting hundreds 
of usual and unusual conditions. 


» Conveyor belting is a labor saving device 
and the demand is increasing —especially 
for the brands made by Republic Rubber 
Division. 

Cotton fabric is the strength member of 
conveyor belting that carries the load, and 
the rubber cover protects the cotton re- 
enforcement. The difference in grades de- 
pends on the quality of the rubber cover 
and on the rubber friction between plies. 
The product you convey determines the 
grade and specification of belt you need. 


Return the coupon or write and we will 
give you the name of the Republic Rubber 
distributor in your territory. He will help 
you select the most practical belting for 
your needs. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 









A sound production policy helped make 
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«The shopping district for your com- 
pany may run east and west, north and 
south across the nation. Thousands of 
vendors offer you their wares, and which 
products are best for you? The many 
interviews, the correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, wires, and office expense 
to make the proper selections are costly 
operations. The Republic Rubber dis- 
tributor can save you much of this costly 
procedure and he can do more than 
that. 


One interview with a Republic Rub- 
ber distributor can include the purchase 
of not one, but many items at one time. 
One delivery, one invoice, and one 
check replace many transactions. 


Rapid delivery from stock reduces 
your inventory investment and hazard. 
Tell the Republic Rubber distributor 
your conveyor belting, transmission 
belting and hose requirements, and he 
can provide the necessary technical 
service and carry a stock accordingly. 








Your distributor of industrial sup- 
plies can be your impartial consultant, 
balancing the values of competing 
products as they apply to you. Since he 
has had personal experience with com- 
peting merchandise, and has seen how 
it performs in not one, but many 
plants—your industrial distributor is a 
valuable friend. 





Purchasing experts estimate that 80% 
of all buying can be carried on more 
efficiently and economically through a 
distributor. 


Republic Rubber sells conveyor belt- 
ing, transmission belting and hose 
through distributors, because Republic 
believes that, by this method, it can 
serve you far better than any other way. 
Let us show you. Write or return the 
coupon below, and we will give you 
the name of the Republic Rubber Dis- 
tributor located near you. You'll be 


glad you did. 


In reply to your letter or 
coupon, Republic Rube 
ber will send youa 
folder which shows 12 
ways for you to save 
time and money. 









N MY AREA 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Name and Title 

Firm 

Address 

City State 


_————— 
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In Our Mail Box 


Southern Comfort 
Editor, Western Industry: 


The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles has 
a very broad base and is interested in the develop- 
ment of the Western states. We, of course, are 
also interested in the moving of headquarters 
of national concerns to this area. We cannot 
help but be a bit selfish about where they locate 
and where the development takes place, but on 
the whole you will find cooperation from us 
in advancing the interest of the Western part 
of the country. I read with much interest the 
observations of Mr. Carrol Shanks and agree 
with him heartily. 

Mr. Kassebohm’s article on “Tooling Re- 
quirements of the West's New Production Era” 
outlines quite well the necessity of the Western 
plant and the picture taken from the automobile 
wheel line at Norris Stamping and Manufac- 
turing Company has undoubtedly served to have 
this article read much more than it otherwise 
would have been. 

EARLE V. GROVER, President 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Enough for Everybody 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Mr. Volk has called to my attention your 
letter of December 30, which was addressed to 
him. Western Industry is doing an excellent job 
and although we have already submitted one 
subscription, we are submitting another in order 
that all of our interested executives will have 
an opportunity to look through each issue. 

If we can be of assistance, please do not hesi- 
tate to let us know. 

ROBERT R. DoCKSON 
Economist, The Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In a Nutshell 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The article in the February issue treating with 
the recent report introduced into case No. 4808 
detailing the cost of transporting property by 
motor truck in the State of California is very 
complete, and condenses a report containing 
some 78 pages into three pages, which only goes 
to show what can be done when a good editor 
goes to work. 


GRANT L, MALMQUIST 
Senior Transportation Engineer 
Public Utilities Commission 
State of California 


Let’s Have More 


- Editor, Western Industry: 


If available, kindly send me reprints from 
the August, 1946, issue entitled Salary Adminis- 
tration—How to Tell What to Pay For a Job. 

I will also appreciate a list of other reprints 
which may be available. 

Thank you for your assistance in this matter. 

R. E. GLIKBARG 

Professor, Industrial Economics 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


(Cont'd on Page 19) 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


Who Shall Rule? 


VERYONE in the Pacific Northwest seems to want the 
government to conserve and develop the waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, pretty much along the lines 
of the Army Engineers’ ‘'308” report. An impressive array of 
individuals and organizations, apparently thoroughly represen- 
tative of the business, industrial and agricultural fabric of the 
area, told an Army Engineers board at the recent hearings in 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, and Boise that there was great need 
of this huge development project. But who is to boss the job? 
President Truman's call for a Columbia Valley Authority, 
with supreme control over the whole undertaking, unquestion- 
ably will appeal to many people who sincerely believe that 
somehow “The Government” is better equipped and better dis- 
posed to govern an enormous area of the West (which is just 
what such an “Authority” would do) fairly and wisely than its 
own people. 

It is time for the rest of the West to teach such people—sin- 
cerely, intelligently and with kindness—that they will “own” 
the Columbia Valley far less than before if an ‘‘Authority’’ takes 
over. It is time to show them, not by emotional outbursts but by 
calm reason, that a federal ‘‘Authority”’ is just that, beyond the 
reach of anything but political pressure and in many cases even 
beyond that. 

A private corporation is far more subject to public control 
than a federal “Authority” or government corporation of today. 
If in the public service field, its management and its rates are 
subject to constant scrutiny by public utility commissions; if in 
other fields of activity, competition plus the law takes care of 
the situation pretty well. 

But “Authorities” and government corporations virtually are 
responsible to no one but themselves. For example, who has the 
power to dig behind the iron curtain that surrounds the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which tosses millions and billions 
hither and yon without being required to show its books to any- 
one? Who is in a position to check up on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, with its vast powers to make economic water run 
uphill for a little while at the expense of all of us? If the final 
responsibility for their acts rests with the President, what Presi- 
dent has ever given the people of the United States an account- 
ing of his stewardship? 


Let’s Unite the West 
cy: ANOTHER page of this issue appears a cartoon de- 


picting the eleven Western states as being “‘all in the same 
boat,” with the Western States Council at the helm. Such a tiny, 
tenuous organization of chamber of commerce secretaries pre- 
tending that it could steer the mighty West, or have any effect 
on its destiny! Tsk! Tsk! 

To ward off any criticism of the Council itself for such pre- 
sumption, let it be understood that Western Industry is solely 
responsible for this cartoon. It is being published as a reminder 
that some organization, sooner or later, will have to take on the 
job of uniting the whole West in reaching a common under- 
standing on the basic economic and industrial problems pecu- 
liar to the West. 

But the Council proved its ability to function along that line 
four years ago at the steel conference at Salt Lake City. Now, in 
setting aside an entire day at its annual meeting at Boise in 
March for grass roots discussions of such questions as reclama- 
tion, fuel and energy,freight rates, and regional marketing, it is 
laying the foundation for continuous effort toward a united 
West. The results may well be astonishing to all of us. 





THIS 1S THE BIG DIFFERENCE |: 


artic 


IN TRUCK EARNING POWER | 


enti 
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THE ENGINE is the heart of the motor truck’s earning 
power. It has to be better than all other automotive 
power plants...more rugged, more powerful... able 
to operate continuously under full load. You do not 
need this kind of power and stamina in your pas- 
senger car, but in the cost of operating your trucks 
.-.in their dependability, long life and earning power 
. .. it makes all the difference in* the world. That’s 
why White Super Power, correctly applied to your 
business, always earns more, costs less. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY e Cleveland, Ohio 


The White Motor Company of Canada Limited © Factory at Montreal 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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MAIL BOX— (Cont'd from Page 17) 
Correct Conclusion 


Editor, Western Industry: 

] have read with a great deal of interest the 
article from your February, 1949, issue on “‘Solv- 
ing Basing Point Problem by New Laws Not So 
Easy,” by Floyd A. Bond. 

Mr. Bond has analyzed some of the most trou- 
blesome features of the current controversy, and 
| think his ultimate conclusion, as follows, is 
entirely correct: 

“If this analysis is correct, it would seem 

to be impossible to clarify the law on freight 

absorption without at the same time mak- 

ing it considerably more difficult for the 

Commission to prove monopolistic conduct. 

Thus, the legislative problem resolves itself 

into the question of whether or not the 

Commission should be entrusted with the 

power it now has under the Cement deci- 

sion, or whether it would be better to run 
the danger of legalizing some monopoly 
conduct instead.” 

The Commission has sought to apply the con- 
troversial principles of the recent cases only in 
those situations where it was apparent that the 
“phantom freight” or “freight absorption” was 
practiced in a setting of conspiracy and agree- 
ment or where it had a demonstrable effect of 
injuring and suppressing competition. Various 
members of the Commission and its staff have 
stated categorically that ‘‘freight absorption,” as 
such, is not forbidden by the law when it is 
done in good faith to meet competition and in 
the absence of other factors indicating monopo- 
listic suppression of competition. 

As Professor Bond has stated, any legislation 
to legalize all forms of freight absorption would 
necessarily make it more difficult for the Com- 
mission and for the courts to prevent the con- 
tinuance of price fixing agreements and of price 
discriminations which clearly suppress compe- 
tition. 

Very truly yours, 

Ewin L. Davis 

Acting Chairman 

Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D.C. 


Like the Encyclopedia 
Editor, Western Industry: 

Your January issue of Western Industry is 
exceptionally valuable as reference material to 
industrial planners in this region. Have you 
three copies that you could send for use in this 
office? Enclosed is a check for $1.05 to cover 
the cost. 

You may be sure that this service is appre- 
cated. 

HELEN K. FARRELL 

Librarian 

Utah Power & Light Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Even Break 
Editor, Western Industry: 

Will you please send me a copy of the issue, 
or a reprint, of the article on “Break-Even Point 
Statement” ? 

1 will be pleased to pay your invoice upon 
receipt. 

Thank you. 

JEROME L. GIBE, C.P.A. 
Management Consultant 
Albany, New York. 


Now We've Heard Everything! 
Editor, Western Industry: 
_.We have had ample time to thoroughly digest 
The Western Outlook” in your January, 1949, 
issue, 

This is so constructive, so thoroughly good in 
analysis and general breakdown, that it deserves 
all of the praise that we can bestow on you for 
such a complete digest of Western business pos- 
sibilities. 

RoscoE E. SEGAR 
Portland, Oregon 
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CLEVELAND SPECIALIZATION 


in Cap Screws, Set Screws and Milled Studs 


adduned you extra accuracy, extra 
rigid inspection, ertna fast delivery 


Cleveland concentrates on making a few items wel/l— 
a policy adhered to for more than 30 years. Because of 
this specialization, we carry what we believe is the widest 
range of sizes in the industry, including diameters to 1% 
inches and unusual! lengths. Fast production by modern 
facilities helps us to give you extra fast delivery of Top 
Quality Products. It pays you to specify and buy Cleveland 
Fasteners. The Cleveland Cap Screw Company, 2917 
East 79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio; Warehouses, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


Los Angeles 21,1015 Santa Fe Ave. @ San Francisco 5,50 Hawthorne St. © Seattle 14,1006 Lowman Bidg- 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


KAUFMAN Ms PROCES 


Speciolists for more thon 30 yeors in 
CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUD 
Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fast 
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BETTER SERVICE 









$ 
New facilities... new equipment... time saving methods... 
better service—that’s the story of Republic’s new home office 
headquarters and main company warehouse. 
& 
117,000 square feet of the latest in modern architecture. c 
90,000 square feet of covered warehouse space. Over ‘ 


30,000 separate items made by over 200 leading 


manufacturers, stocked for your convenience. 


Call Republic today for a new concept of service. 
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SUPPLY co. 


Pd F CALIFORNIA 


® Dual height loading docks 
for pick-up and standard 
trucks. Electric transporters 
for faster loading. 


REPUB 


2600 So. Eastland Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


@ Fork truck hoists to speed 
and facilitate handling of 
large merchandise. 


@ Seven foot steel stock bins 
—easily reached without 
climbing. Modern order 
picking truck. 


@ Overhead cranes in both 


pipe yard and warehouse 
for faster service. 


CALIF OR N & 





RY US FIRST 


—when you need 
alloy steels 


HEN you can rely on getting alloy steels man- 
a oe to a Guaranteed Minimum Harden- 
ability; on the prompt filling of your orders; and on 
additional metallurgical service in the form of a 
Heat Treatment Guide with each shipment. In this 
guide, users of U-S-S Carilloy Steels are given 
specific data on the composition, po- 
tential physical properties and recom- 
mended heat treatment temperatures 
to help them obtain the maximum 
performance from the steel we furnish 

on their orders. 


Contact the U-S-S Supply ware- 
house or sales office nearest you for all 
your alloy steel requirements. We 
welcome your inquiries for literature, 
There’s no obligation. 


TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 


s Steel Supply Comoery 


United State , Chicago 


Dept. E-39, 208 S. La Salle S 


rt. 
ation on my - 
Withee ee Steels. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO (1), P. O. Box 368, 1940 Harrison St., MArket 1-4988, ENterprise 1-0017 (Trans-Bay Only) 
LOS ANGELES (54), P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex, 2087 E. Slauson Ave., LAfayette 0102 
SEATTLE (1), Sales Office: 1331 Third Ave., Room 402, ELliott 3014, Whse: 3rd. South & Lander Sts. 
PORTLAND (10) ORE., 2345 N.W. Nicolai St., CApitol 3283 
Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE ~- MOLINE, ILL. + NEWARK + PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY ~- PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO ~- TULSA * YOUNGSTOWN 
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Unemployment figures rise to new high—more out of jobs in January than in any month 


since March, 1946; Business activity indexes hold up well as Consumers Price Index starts 
to decline; Mining figures show general increase except in copper; Petroleum production 


now in very good balance; Clothing clearance sales reflect disappointing holiday season. 


Employment Picture 
Gime the end of the war, when con- 


tract cancellations and winter weather 
combined boosted unemployment fig- 
ures to the March 1946 peak, industry has 
been constantly absorbing more and more 
workers in a supercharged effort to recon- 
vert to peacetime production and turn out 





Seasonal activities such as food process- 
ing and tourists showed a drop slightly 
below normal. 





Business Activity Indexes in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 


(Taken as basis of 100) 
Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 









The maritime strike wound up with over 
100 fewer ships operating on the West 
Coast than before the strike—and some 
4250 fewer jobs for sailors. Repercussions 
from it rumbled as far north as the Wash- 
ington woods. That state suffered loss of 
some 6,000 lumber workers during the sea- 
son, partly from the strike, partly from 


a laid This wi ber {California 228.6* 224.4 225.1% the weather, partly from plant shutdowns 
- = e B0 ; “aaa a se . +So. California 273.5 270.5 277.8 for repairs, and partly from general soften- 
of contri utory actors have nearly nullihe §Pacific N.W. 214.1 ing of the lumber market by previous in- 
two years’ employment increase. More peo- §Puget Sound 204.7 : ducti 

| sohlees duri 49 th §Inland Empire 193.7 tense production. 

ple were jobless during January 1949 than ST. Columbi U td ily oud 

: §Lower Columbia nemployment normally mounts during 
in any month since the March 1946 peak. aint 235.5% 


In the Pacific northwest as well as the 
mountain states, an extremely cold and 
stormy season charged in to knock out those 
regions’ highly vulnerable outdoor indus- 
tries. 

Labor disputes among non-ferrous met- 
als workers sank that Utah industry's em- 
ployment to a low ebb. 

Waterfront labor wrangles along the 
West Coast tied up a good many industries 
with resulting wh a unemployment. 





tWells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. index, based 
on the following components: Industrial produc- 
tion, freight carloadings, bank debits, department 
store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respectively, and 
adjusted seasonally). 
tSecurity-First National Bank of Los Angeles index, 
based on the following components and weights, 
and adjusted seasonally: department store sales, 
15; building permits, 5; Los Anlgeles bank debits, 
20; residential city bank debits, 5; agricultural city 
bank debits, 5; industrial employment, 20; industrial 
power sales, 13; railroad freight volume, 6; tele- 
phones. in use, 7; real estate sales activity, 4. 
§$Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation not 
indicated. 
*Preliminary estimate. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


the first months of the year, resulting from 
winter's effect on the outdoor industries, 
but the abnormal increase this spring is due 
mainly to production slowdowns as de- 
mand more nearly equals supply. 

Western industries recognize this era of 
(temporary) unemployment as something 
of a natural process of economic and 
weather-borne evolution, as they plan for 
greater employment and production with 
warmer weather. 


(Cont'd on Page 25) 


Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agrjcultural Establishments—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





































































































































































NEW MEXICO ARIZONA H NEVADA WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 19428 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
BN dus wah dekas 9,300 10,400 14,000 15,700 29,810 29,400 3,400 3,400 176,500 STOP bscese 146,200 741,300 704,000 
| Ce 9,300 10,500 13,400 15,700 29,620 28,100 3,400 3,400 185,000 eae weegne 154,300 760,200 770,900 
September ....... 9,100 10,350 13,800 14,400 30,820 32,700 3,400 3,506 186,650 eee 86’ = és ease 151,800 744,800 799,600 
EE ‘aca hieocaube 8,850 ee ts aeeee 15,100 30,170 31,000 3,500 3,400 183,900 191,600 137,600 145,000 736,400 767,600 
November . ...... 8,550 10,150 14,600 15,500 31,500 30,300 3,500 3,400 178,400 185,950 ...... 137,800 717,700 735,900 
December.......... 8,600 9,900 12,900 15,500 26,893 28,200 3,300 3,300 682,950 687,600 126,800 126,700 715,100 725,100 









INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 











Week ending Ariz. Colo. Idaho Mont. Nev. N. Mex. Utah Wyo. Total Mtn. Calif. Ore Wash. Total Pacific 
July 31 4.5 4.1 1.0 1.0 1.2 2.3 2.5 4 17.0 173.6 9.4 19.5 202.5 
August 28 4.8 3.5 9 9 an 2.0 2.9 3 16.4 164.9 aa 19.9 191.6 
October 2 4.3 2.2 5 7 1.2 1.2 2.1 2 12.4 148.6 7.3 20.3 176.7 
October 30 4.4 2.2 6 8 8 1.5 4.1 3 14.8 146.6 10.5 20.9 178.0 
November 27 4.9 4.6 2.2 1.7 1.9 1.8 5.8 5 23.4 199.9 18.8 34.3 253.0 
January 1 6.8 8.9 8.2 5.8 2.4 3.6 9.2 1.4 46.3 249.7 37.3 58.6 345.6 









INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 


















Total 12th Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
Fed. Res. Dist. California California Portland Washington and northern Idaho southern Idaho Phoenix 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
June 334 372 365 422 295 328 328 350 340 363 337 390 343 357 420° 459 
duly 331 365 363 411 291 318 329 382 341 344 313 382 350 334 404 464 
August 353 383 401 454 307 326 326 380 359 340 350 385 361 352 440 487 
September 347* 355 392 404 299 324 322 341 359 309 363 362 337* 329 459 473 
October 342* 336 379° 374 293 297 341 346 364 307 362* 369 343 330 457 467 
; 323 383 341 303 291 341 328 354 336 375 366 360 326 488 452 











INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 















(1926 = 100) 
Year and Chemicals House 

Month Hides and Fuel Metals and and Fur- 

1948 Farm Leather Textile and Metal Building Allied nishing Miscella- ALL 
Yr. Avg. Products Foods Products Products Lighting Products Materials Products Goods neous COMMODITIES 
BOP ations Asda» 194.9 188.3 189.2 148.9 135.7 162.8 199.4 134.4 144.5 120.3 168.6 
August fa 191.1 189.5 188.4 148.5 136.6 170.8 202.8 132.0 145.4 119.6 169.4 
September 189.1 186.3 187.5 147.8 136.7 171.9 203.9 133.3 146.1 119.9 168.5 
October 182.2 177.3 185.5 146.8 137.2 172.4 203.3 134.4 147.4 119.0 165.0 
Norember 180.8 174.3 186.2 146.1 137.3 173.3 202.9 133.2 148.2 119.2 163.9 
December 177.3 170.2 185.3 145.3 137.0 173.8 202.0 130.5 148.4 118.5 162.2 
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High-voltage troub 


YY 


When winter storms hur! broken trees 
across power lines, trained P. G. and E. 
“trouble shooters”’ speed into action to 
restore your electricity. First step is to 
set up road blocks around the danger 
zone. Then, armed with “‘hot line” tools, 
the crewmen unscramble the high- 


“SOS” is radioed or 


Li D ‘uf 
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fi 
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Y ij 


We S. 
voltage wires which may still be charged 
with electricity. 

Next they cut out any sections that 
must be replaced, repair them fast and 
flash the word to the Dispatcher to 
begin pouring power back into the 
lines. 


for the record 
TTT 


12,000 miles of new 
power lines have 
been strung since 
TTTh Day. 
This is just part of 

P.G.and E.'s postwar 


Ue 


otherwise rushed to every 
“trouble man”’ in the area 
...and the closest are as- 
signed to the mission. If 
they need extra help, they 
call for reinforcements. 


P-G-E-; 


Lights go on again fast 
because P. G. and E. 
trouble shooters stand a 
24-hour vigil. Their job 
is to keep power flowing 
to homes, farms and 
factories. 


power - building #1 j 


program... 
.--that already 
has added half a 
million new horsepower of 
generating capacity. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


WI 103-349 
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(Cont'd from Page 23) 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
100 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 
Los San 
Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denver 
May 15 169.1 - rrr case 174.3 Sane 
June 15 168.8 174.2 “he 


july 15 170.3 180.3 wea, WOES 
Aug. 35 171.0 ee ae : 
Sept-15 171.0 177.1 tt 


Oct.15 171.8 180.1 ce ake 


Dee.15 172.7 - «176.7 





Commerce and Banking 

Demand deposits in the 12th Federal Reserve 
District continued their upward climb in De- 
cember, after a sag in the two preceding months, 
but time deposits were down somewhat from 
their July peak. Department store sales for the 
district as a whole were slightly up in Decem- 
ber, 1948, from December, 1947, although some 
areas showed a decline, such as Tacoma and Ev- 
erett in the Pacific Northwest, and Utah and 
southern Idaho (Salt Lake City up, however). 

Carloadings for the eleven Western states 
have showed a decline for several months from 
1947, particularly in carloads originated. Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board territory for 1948 
was slightly below 1947, although lumber and 
forest products were the highest since 1942. 


Electric Energy 

Frozen streams have kept the hydro electric 
supply in the Pacific Northwest in an uncertain 
state all winter. By voluntary curtailment, plus 
some pressure put on industry here and there, 
the peak loads have been cut back 200,000 kilo- 
watts, and by night generation in steam plants 
in Seattle and Portland, Bonneville has been able 
to cut down its operations at night also and thus 
build up its pond so as to be able to provide a 
good supply in the daytime. Kennecott Copper 
at Salt Lake has been helping out the Pacific 
Northwest with power because its plant was 
shut down by strike, but the end of the strike 
means no more power to export. 

Heavy snowfalls in the mountains in northern 
and central California put a rosy tinge on the 
prospects for late spring and summer, as reser- 
voirs have been filling up. The actual precipita- 
tion registered up to Feb. 1 on the Pacific Gas 
& Electric system was only 70 per cent of nor- 
mal, however, a situation which the snow might 
largely offset. 

On the upper Colorado River, heavy snows 
will put Boulder Dam in better condition than 
cver. 


Steel 


Steel users on the Pacific Coast should find 
their needs pretty well taken care of this year, 


ne 
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NATURAL GAS 












(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


Domestic and Domestic and 


1948 Commercial Industrial Commerc’! Sales 
April 2,417,506 5,473 23,369,063 
May 2,424,637 5,518 16,846,280 
June 2,428,429 5,543 14,048,039 
July 2,432,404 5,562 10,794,515 
August 2,445,107 5,579 9,839,589 
September 2,457,056 5,655 10,221,079 


“Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 








Industrial Electric Net Receipts 
Sales Generation from Producers 
11,242,979 2,909,873 36,848,677** 
12,944,257 34,448,763** 
13,194,978 30,910,658** 
12,879,704 5 ,68 32,067,040 
14,071,645 6,577,345 34,802,159 
15,029,958 8,128,570 35,946,359 


*Utilization figures do not include company use, storage, and unaccounted for. 


**Includes figures from Texas. 





BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 

From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., S.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 

(Average of Wednesday reports) 


1948 
SN WAG Sida etak saat eae a cae aibceee een 2,045 
Augett® ...... / ae jaa bok aaa ae 2,108 
cca sh pecukas taser her eeeeee ewes 2,160 
NE oe aig eee eee Ee WORE eet Ne 2,184 
PE 6 ae eee hune: ata site aa aaa en a eee aa 2,252 
I erath so 6.0 panies s ose Kaas eee ew bes aden 2,297 


*Includes 3 days of preceding month, 


BANK DEPOSITS 


(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 


Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, cash 
items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 


Net Demand Time 


1948 Deposits Deposits 
ane Sera ears 8,735 6,026 
aS ; ns Sionecabied iia 8,834 6,009 
WEES ask. Seciewevvewsindecsek » ee 6,004 
October .... . cdi soeariod 8,937 6,012 
November ... ; i naeeal 8,930 6,014 
December Ee i 4 8,998 6,008 





ELECTRIC ENERGY 


(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 


Mountain Pacific Northwest California Tot: ifi 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 : Peete 
p PORTE TEE Tee 1,263,666 1,432,925 1,363,534 1,458,586 1,759,504 1,747,255 3,123,038 3,205,841 
BSc icw socaee 1,342,747 1,558,236 1,382,030 1,663,475 1,911,232 1,946,914 2'293'262 3'610'389 
BR cccceccscvves 1,296,208 1,500,992 1,445,637 1,722,841 1,890,554 2,061,250 3,336,191 3,784,091 
September .......... 1,277,108 1,473,455 1,428,510 1,699,765 1,761,157 1,859,470 3.189'667 3.559.235 
MEE Sctcceecsnne 1,260,471 1,376,602 1,575,071 1,803,868 1,726,821 1,817,105 3,301,892 3,629,973 
November .........-- 1,260,982 1,418,988 1,595,287 1,791,107 1,602,374 1,752,738 3,197,661 3.543.845 
* Revised. et 
EE 
IRON AND STEEL Alloy Steel 
Western Area of the United States Carbon Ingot 
From American lron and Steel Institute (in net tons) Output Hot Topned® 
Pigiron Percent of Steel We POs ooc ccs ca ncuneweceenedas 5,445 6,638 
Output Capacity Output GO RIE oon oc vnesvoneedonnsecoe,, 4.848 6.388 
fuly 196,608 89.0 410,244 95.7 De 3.553 6.119 
August 163,319 73.8 374,342 87.1 Ce . , 
September 168,534 78.8 360,252 86.8 mae. eee 6,879 10,916 
October 188,238 85.0 413,721 96.3 November ...---- sees e cess eee eee 4,995 13,593 
November 209,571 97.8 428,986 103.1 ONT se icewinetiwonsencaant 183,090 91,900 
December 216,958 98.2 452,266 99.1 * Included in total steel. 


a 


with supply catching up with demand, produc- 
tion facilities increasing and the scrap situation 
easing. Bethlehem is building a new 75-ton 
electric furnace at Los Angeles, the largest of 
its kind on the Coast. Bethlehem’s capacity in 
that area will have tripled since the war. Need 
for the furnace was dictated by the increasing 
in Bethlehem’s rolling mill capacity. Bethle- 
hem’s Pacific Coast output for 1948 was 618,000 
net tons of steel ingots, up 14 per cent over 1947. 





WHOLESALERS' SALES 


In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
From Bureau of the Census. 


MOUNTAIN 

Automotive Electrical Furn. and 

Supplies Change Goods Change house furn. 
June 685 17 3,832 + 25 336 
July 811 t 7 3,731 + 22 one 
August 752 +10 3,583 + 36 242 
Sept 727 +12 4,266 + 29 
October 1,098 —1 3,633 + 10 7 
November 842 + 3 4,339 -+- 29 177 
June 2,756 +2 12,557 + 11 239 
July 2,686 — 5 12,965 + 14 1,435 
August 2,181 +6 13,740 + 23 303 
Sept. 2,148 —4 17,422 + 27 315 
October 2,879 —l11 14,094 + 13 1,926 
November 2,644 — 9 12,860 + 13 336 


*Full-line wholesalers. 
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Easing up is reported in bars, shapes, structurals, 

and wire products, but plates are still tight. An 

authoritative source reports that the easing up 

of the scrap situation in the East and Middle 

West, plus additions to pig iron supply will pro- 

vide sufficient materials to keep all steel plants 
(Cont'd on Page 27) 








FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 
Received from 








Carloadings Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 1947 
euseec sa 755,983 560,656 331,613 71,76 
Groc. and August ...... 728,578 622,139 381,068 332. 
foods exc. General September ... 825,668 505,545 404,771 73.8 ‘ 
Change farm prod. Change Hardware Change October ..... 701,972 531,796 382,413 297'8: 
+28 sais voce S0ne 19 *November 601,949 559,768 324.783 32511 
ee 2'565 26 December 376,697 327,037 2191485 202/400 
it ance *5-week period. F 
bei eeu 2,483 —5 a’ 
+3 nate ccc, Cems sete Mch. equip. 
t Industrial Lumber & and supplies 
PACIFIC Supplies Change bldg. mat. Change excl. elec. Change Metals Change 
+ 26 5,129 whee 8,040 +8 419 + 7 1,578 +53 604 if 
+18 8,395 oe S58 +s 522 +2 1015 +37 4902 48 
13 10377 .... 6,048 +41 £2,324 +24 1,721 38 Otiw‘at as eee kes Saas 
t 5 4507 .... 7,439 +4 2,080 +28 1,470 Ss. ans te i we 
— 3 6,174 we. 6995 —3 2252 +7 14038 —6 442 —22 acts 
+. § 9,487 coos § «= , 04 — 9 2,138 +25 as etn 517 8 






































































































































The Solution to Your Heavy 
Manufacturing Problems 


The vast facilities of National’s Torrance Plant are 
available to Manufacturers, whether you require 
assistance with a mass production problem or expert 


help with a limited amount of precise custom work. 


Here at Torrance, National makes steel, then forges, 
casts, machines, heat treats, assembles and welds 
it into finished products. Whether you require all 
or only part of these highly skilled services, the 
National Plant is at your disposal. And this “one 
plant responsibility’ which exercises close super- 
vision and control of all manufacturing operations, 
results in maximum quality and 


better service to you. 


facet eae 
ideal Pressed Stee! Forgings, Bill Eby py | of 
cB. S. STEEL CGE aes 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los A ‘s fayette 0147 


industriel Products Division ¢ 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
(In thousands of sacks; from Burean of the Census) 
Ore.-Wash. Montana Utal Colorado 
1,427 295 317 481 
1,664 344 289 424 379 
1,616 367 343 495 355 
1,475 340 324 450 331 
1,405 332 349 496 325 
1,550 288 314 ii 


on the Pacific Coast going at full capacity this 
year. More automobiles are being scrapped than 
six months ago, it is reported, some offshore 
scrap is coming in from Japan and the South Pa- 
cific. Pig from the plant at Ironton, Utah, pur- 
chased some months ago by Kaiser-Frazer for 


California 
366 


November. . . iz 329 


their automobile operations, is now coming 
West to the Coast, as the result of Kaiser-Frazcr 
finding pig sources more convenient to their 
automobile manufacturing operations. 


Aluminum 


Some signs of softening, particularly in sheets. 
Electric power shortage due to winter storms and 
freezing of streams handicap Pacific Northwest 
production to some extent. Reports current that 
Aluminum Company of Canada and Reynolds 
Metals are likely to build near Vancouver. Al- 
can has been able for years to produce: cheaply 
enough at Montreal to ship into the United 
States, despite a 2 cent per Ib. tariff, and British 
Columbia’s good supply of hydro power is a 
strong inducement. Reynolds may have export 
business in mind in considering British Co- 


lumbia. 
Oil 

The oil situation has shifted almost miracu- 
lously from serious shortage to a rather com- 


fortable state of balance. Production now slightly 
exceeds demands and stocks are up to a safe 





CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau of Census) 
(In thousands of dollars) 


COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH 
Per Cent Change 
from 1947 
Month Sales For Year to Date 
August ererr ee. —16 
September : .. 598 —8 
November Sale wees 980 —7 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In thousands of tons. From Bureau of Mines) 


(Colo.-N. Mexico) (Wyoming) 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
June 520 505 596 477 
July 298 391 345 346 
August 490 536 518 480 
September 629 596 638 508 
October 702 592 783 604 
November 732 683 797 638 


— WASH. - OREGON — 
Per Cent Change 
from 1947 
Sales For Year to Date Sales 
398 —28 1,982 
599 L15 2,156 +3 
580 11 253 +15 


— CALIFORNIA — 

Per Cent Change 
from 1947 

For Year to Date 


(Utah) (Montana) (Wash.-Ataska) 
947 1948 9. 1948 1947 
581 560 : 198 107 
408 502 : 228 71 
523 534 255 231 103 
532 539 2 245 116 
524 526 3 250 152 
589 6n4 257 144 


PETROLEUM 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 


CRUDE 
PRODUCTION 


TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 


GAS OIL HEAVY 


level again. U. S. output in 1948 rose more than 
7 per cent; demand, 6 per cent. 

Sharp expansion in foreign production—par- 
ticularly in the newly exploited Middle East- 
has set major companies worrying about effect 
on this influx on.domestic prices. 


GASOLINE & DIESEL 

1947 1948 1947 1948 
June... aloes 385 401 90 117 
July ‘ 335 
August 

September 
October. 
November 


FUEL OIL 


(Barrels, daily avg.) 
1948 1947 


ALL PRODUCTS 

1947 1948 
362 978 995 
ose ce 380 88 94 360 é 935 951 
950,000 370 394 100 102 362 985 991 
766,000 370 359 113 100 386 1,030 822 
938,000 356 332 139 108 375 1,010 850 
953,000 317 eal 138 140 380 978 942 


One effect already has been cuts as high as $1 
a barrel in the east coast and Chicago areas for 
fuel oil. Gulf prices have returned to parity 
with those of the Pacific Coast for the first time 
since the war. Prices paid producers for crude 
oil of heavier grades have been slashed and 
slight cutbacks have occurred in production in 
Texas and Venezuela, caused in part by trans- 
portation problems. 

Refining capacity of the U. S. was boosted 
314 per cent last year, while new discoveries 
among the 33,000 wells drilled here promise 
increased potential output capable of meeting 
any probable needs short of war. 
strikes in Egypt and the hotly contested Negev, 
plus an expanding boom in Canada, may still 
turther reinforce supply. 

International flow of oil as required will be 
aided by an expansion which brings the U. S. 
industry's tanker fleet to its highest point in 
history, with 41 per cent of the world’s tonnage. 
Of the 72 seagoing vessels now on order in 
American shipyards, 61 are oil tankers—54 of 
them 26,000 tons or over. More than a third of 
the seagoing craft now scheduled for building 
by the principal maritime nations will be tankers. 


Canning and Packing 


Resumption of shipping activities after the 
ending of the maritime strike late in the fall 
was followed by a good movement of California 
canned fruits in December. These included 975,- 
860 cases of cling peaches, 525,433 cases of 
truit cocktail, 209,220 cases of apricots and 
137,681 cases of pears. Apparently it averaged 
out to around one-tenth of total stocks on hand. 
There was a fair movement also of canned to- 
matoes, 265,783 cases, and 576,344 cases of 
tomato juice. Figures have been released show- 
ing 1,316,766 cases of tomato paste, 3,438,109 
cases of tomato sauce and 42,278 cases of other 
tomato products on hand Jan. 1. 
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Reported | 


Southern California tuna pack breaks record, 
6,336,000 cases, largely due to unexpected alba- 
core pack. 


Lumber 


Douglas fir sawmills of western Oregon and 
Washington failed in 1948 to equal record 
post-war production of 1947. The region's lum- 
ber mills, which normally cut about one-third of 
the nation’s softwood lumber, turned out 8,580,- 
731,000 board feet in 1948, 167 million feet 
short of the previous year. Production fell off 
badly during the last quarter as hundreds of 
small marginal operators closed down tight and 
many larger mills went to shortened work week 


in the face of a sharp drop off in demand and 
choosy buying. 
Performance of Pacific Coast wood preserving 


plants in 1947 is summarized by the American 
Wood Preservers Association as follows: 


Class of Material 1946 1947 

Crossties (numbered ... 2,787,650 4,023,538 
Switch ties (bd. ft.) -....... . 5,697,876 8,893,366 
Piles (lin. ft.) 836,451 3,005,290 
Poles (number) 679,601 729,050 
Cross arms (number) 293,267 506,234 
Timbers & miscellaneous 

lumber (bd. ft.) 


2,530,218 87,734,437 


PULPWOOD 


(Pacific Northwest) 3 
(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis, 
Source: Bureau of Census) 
Receipts 

197,668 

170,456 

253,075 

378,355 

426,462 

415,948 

402,835 


Consumption 
276,231 
286,221 
242,906 
275,293 
297,414 
276,059 
294,824 


Aircraft 


West Coast aircraft makers’ plans were con- 
siderably upset when the armed forces revamped 
their buying program to throw added emphasis 
on ultra-long-range strategic bombing craft, cur- 
tailing purchases of medium jet bombers and 
lighter planes. 

Northrop, which already had set up produc- 
tion line arrangements for subcontract work in 
the Consolidated Vultee plant at Fort Worth, 
suffered cancellation of its projected RY-49 
Flying Wing jet bomber program. In its place 
it got orders to go ahead on production of its 
F-89 all-weather jet fighter, just graduated from 
the experimental stage. 

(Cont'd on Page 29) 


LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 
December 1946 1947 1948 

Production 7,708,270 8,749,028 8,580,731 
From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 

White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 

Species): 

Year through December 1947 1948 
Production 2,965,974 3,043,772 
From California Redwood Ass'n figures (includes 

redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through December 
Produetion 


1948 





SOFT PLYWOOD 


From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of square feet) 
1947 

147,008 

142,409 

140,147 

107,588 

137,042 

147,823 

170,769 


1948 
164,862 
150,717 
150,187 
122,386 
174,062 
181,567 


October ... 184,860 
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| for your convenience 


---You get Fast, Efficient Service when you Call GENERAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, LABORATORY and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


yo Ce melee la ee Cyl) oa 


ALBANY 2, NEW YORK 
Port of Albany 
Albany 5-8728 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
45 Edgewood Ave., S. E. 
MAin 1278 


BA'TIMORE 30, MD. 
2000 Race Street 
SOuvth 1212 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
2313 Morris Ave. 
Birmingham 4-3731 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wellington Station 
Medford 55, Mass. 

MYstic 6-3568 


FS Th St eee ee) 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
524 Wordin Ave. 
BRidgeport 4-9419 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
1 West Genessee St. 
MAdison 4178 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
818 Tuckaseegee Road 
CHarlotte 3-0175 


CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
3357 West 47th Place 
Virginia 7-3040 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
850 Euclid Ave. 
CHerry 0574 


DENVER 9, COLORADO 
1271 West Bayaud Ave. 
PEarl 2666 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
800 Hawks Ave. 
River Rouge 18, Mich. 
Vinewood 2-1500 


HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
3909 Capitol Ave. 
CHarter 4-2675 


LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
1151 South Broadway 
Richmond 7-725] 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


129 6th Ave., S. E. 
GEneva 8681 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
25 Broad St. 
Digby 4-4310 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
12 South 12th St. 
WAlnut 2-1234 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
439 7th Ave. 
ATlantic 3270 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
COmmerce 9933 
Vancouver, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 
58 Weybosset St. 
DExter 1-7784 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
818 Olive Street 
CHestnut 3870 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF, 
235 Montgomery St. 
DOuglas 2-0904 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
1326 5th Ave. 
ELliot 5287 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 
3 Benton St. 
WeEnatchee 1703 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
YAkima 4712 


In Wisconsin: 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC 
205 South 16th St., Milwaukee 3 
Mitchell 5-3516 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK..News...Statistics... 


(Cont'd from Page 27) 


Lockheed received contracts for another jct 
fighter, the F-94; the whole order, including 
some trainers, aggregating $109,000,000. This 
was in addition to the switch of some $300,- 
000,000 from jet bombers to purchase of long- 
range B-36's, whose six conventional - type 
engines are expected to be able to propel the 
huge ships nearly halfway around the world on 
one fueling. 

Northrop may suffer temporary loss of a few 
employees but still feels the shortage of highly 
skilled planning and development experts. 
North American, notified of cancellation of the 
last 51 of an original 190-plane order for B-45 
engine jet bombers, prepared to lay off 2,600 
workers, and to cancel $3,000,000 in subcon- 
tracts with about 600 suppliers. Consolidated- 
Vultee meanwhile is preparing to shift produc- 
tion at its Fort Worth plant to the B-36’s. 

Boeing received orders for 23 additional 
Stratofreighters for the Berlin air lift and in 
turn doubled its orders with Ryan at San Diego 
for fuselage sections. 

Total effect on the industry is more psycho- 
logical than actual. It emphasized the utter 
dependence on military orders and the far- 
reaching effects world and domestic politics can 
have. Of more real ultimate concern was Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendation to cut the third 
year of the program recommended by the Air 
Policy Commission to about 37,000,000 pounds 
of airframe production for 1950, as compared 
with long-range Commission suggestions of 
63,000,000 pounds annually after an initial 
34,000,000 in 1948 and 56,000,000 in 1949. 
Meanwhile a Congress with some ideas of 
economy in its head will be offered a House 
bill calling for 24,000 planes or 45,000,000 
pounds of aircraft in its program, with personnel 
strength for an operating air force of 70-group 
size, 


Furniture 


Registration at the 1949 Los Angeles Mid- 
winter Furniture Market was approximately 
6700 persons. This covers the period for the 
five days from January 24-January 28. This is 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


Manfacturers’ Shipments—ll Western States 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Other 
Upholstered Household 
Furniture Furniture 
$11,047 


$15,929 
13,336 


21,098 
10,633 20,739 . 


Total 
$26,976 
34,434 
31,372 


3rd quarter, 1947 
4th quarter, 1947 
lst quarter, 1948 


the heaviest attendance for a five-day market 
in the history of Southern California. 

There was a tremendous volume of small 
orders written; probably more orders were writ- 
ten at this market than at any time, but total 
volume, by comparison, was 40 per cent off the 
market of January a year ago and 30 per cent 
off the market of July, 1948. 

As an illustration of the magnitude of the 
semi-annual market, 25 carloads of samples were 
taken from the Los Angeles Furniture Mart be- 
tween 5:00 p.m. Friday, January 28 and 5:00 
p.m. Saturday, January 29 and transported by 
truck to San Francisco for the opening of the 
market there. Approximately 150 carloads of 
new samples were placed in the displays of ex- 
hibitors in the Los Angeles Mart and approxi- 
mately 100 carloads were withdrawn to make 
room for these samples. 


Apparel 


A flurry of special post-holiday promotions in 
stores throughout the country has stimulated 
retail apparel business, but how much the manu- 
facturing phase of the industry will respond is 
problematical. Most'garment makers are waiting 
for results of the first 1949 shows before rehir- 
ing for the spring season. 

The activity is suspected of involving a good 
deal of necessitous clearance, reflecting a dis- 
appointing holiday season. Confirming this im- 
plication is a trade survey indicating that prices 
of women’s cotton house dresses are down an 
average of about 25 per cent from last year, 
nylons 15 per cent lower, men’s shirts about 7.5 
per cent less, but men’s and women’s shoes and 
men’s suits are about the same. Despite gen- 
erally higher production costs, sharp price cuts 
have been made by some chains nationally mar- 
keting men’s suits. 


COPPER 


(Short tons. 


UTAH 
1947 

26,000 
23,500 
23,620 
23,200 
16,470 
22,500 


ARIZONA 
1947 1948 
, 31,750 
30.150 
30,125 
28,330 
32,260 
32,200 


1948 
23,406 
22,800 
23,980 
22,915 
18,210 

340 


1947 

4,760 
4,600 
4,160 
4,000 
4.690 
5,100 


June 
July* 
August* 
September 
October 
November 

* Corrected. 


29,800 
30,836 
28,885 


From U, S. Bureau of Mines) 


MONTANA 


TOTAL 
WEST’N STATES 


NEW MEXICO 
1948 
6,927 
5,872 


NEVADA 

1947 1948 
3,000 3,410 
4,040 3,150 
4,430 4,630 
4,160 3,680 
3.990 3.531 
3,900 4,200 


1948 
4,900 
4,495 
4,385 5,692 
4,360 5,893 
4,550 +58 5,208 
1.190 : 5,596 


1947 
69,160 
70,012 
68,735 
67,731 
61.544 


67,375 


1948 
70,379 
67,477 
69,720 
66,142 
63.759 


47,734 


LEAD 


(Short tons. 
ARIZONA 


2,250 


UTAH 
4,700 
5,086 
4,190 
4,680 
4,500 
4,650 


From U 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 


MONTANA 
1,430 
1,450 
1,340 
1,400 
1,430 


1,525 


NEW MEXICO 
603 
638 
596 
826 
554 


641 


NEVADA 
670 
540 
700 
660 
780 

1,180 


WEST’N STATES 


etc iii ceca 


ZINC 


(Short tons. 


ARIZONA 
May* pees coe Be 
June* Seb oe” 
July .. . 4,090 
August 4,520 
September 3,990 
Jetober 1,300 


UTAH 
3,410 
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From U 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 


MONTANA 
4,285 
4,320 
4,370 
4,600 
4,550 
1,800 


NEVADA 
1,250 
1,400 ‘ 
1,430 28,354 
1,990 30,694 
2,033 29,960 
2,720 30,476 


ee WEST'N STATES 
3,220 

3,336 
3,124 
3,002 
3,357 
3,706 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFIED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
10,504 33,017 4,046 3,119 2,520 15,675 
11,405 31,389 3,389 2,832 2,369 15,022 
11,474 31,178 2,232 2,374 2,576 15,022 
16,668 23,813 3,892 2,278 2,367 15,340 
15,964 31,230 2,780 2,662 2,537 15,642 


12,202 23,662 3,059 3,025 2,181 15,223 


June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October 
November 


CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Oregon - Wash. 
1947 1948 
1,858 2 561 621 
1,948 522 609 
1,902 552 726 
1,931 585 676 
1,964 589 639 
1,969 2,078 162 91 


—California— 
1947 


APPAREL 
(In thousands of dollars) 

Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear 

1947 Los Angeles San Francisco 
July, August, September 23,245 6,699 
NE TS Re 066 00 ccte Sesiens 24,948 6,844 

1948 
Jan., Feb., Mareh 
Apr., May, June.... 
July, Aug., 


7,897 
4.521 
7,603 
Men’s Wool 
Work & Dress 
Trousers 
(thousands 
of units) 
California 
109.6 
92.6 
86.3 
76.1 


30,175 
19,052 


26,502 


Men's 
Overalls 
(thousands 
of dozens) 
California 
March eeahaiais 33.0 
April Sane 29.0 
May ems 27. 
June saeee 30. 6.1 
July ‘ 26.2 66.5 
August 30.5 95.1 
ce 


Layoffs in textile plants are having their effect 
on the wage outlook. The CIO Textile Workers 
Union chose to arbitrate rather than strike on 
its demand for a 10-cent-an-hour increase in the 
New England area. The arbitrator ruled against 
this boost on the ground that higher wages 
would mean loss of income for employers and 
employees alike. 

Western apparel manufacturers expect hiring 
this spring may be less than usual because of 
consumer resistance and high costs of labor and 
materials. 


Sugar 

Outlook for a large crop of sugar beets in 
California not bright, on account of lower prices 
to growers. Probably considerable acreage re- 
duction over 1948, but in the mountain states 
decrease apparently will not be so great. As 
1948 was the first year for sugar without a gov- 
ernment support price, final returns to growers 
will not be known until the sugar has all been 
sold, but advance payments have been about 
$1.50 a ton less than 1947. Growers in the 
mountain states will not plant until after final 
1948 prices have been determined, and may be 
in a better position to go ahead than those in 
California because the outlook may be better at 
that time. Cold weather also has slowed up 
planting in California, and in the Imperial 
Valley there was some crop damage. 

Pressure of Cuban and Porto Rican sellers 
has forced the price of raws down, although 
refined sugar advanced early in January. De- 
spite this immediate pressure, the overall quota 
for sugar production set by the government is 
low and sugar people consider that their product 
is undervalued compared with other commod- 
ities. Correction: the government forecast for 

(Cont'd on Page 31) 
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Douglas McKay 


One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


When selecting sites and seeking new markets in Oregon, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Wyoming . . . 
address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 

Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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(Cont'd from Page 29) 


1949 consumption given in the February issue 
of 7,250,000 tons should have referred to all 
sugar, not merely beet as stated. 


Chemicals 

Supply of nitrogen in California should catch 
up with demand about mid-year, the California 
Fertilizer Association forecasts, as nitrogen pro- 
duction is on the increase and imports from Can- 
ada, Chile and Norway will continue at existing 
levels. A continued shortage in concentrated 
superphosphate and the ammoniated phosphates 
will not be relieved during the year, however, 
according to the Association; supplies of ordi- 
nary superphosphate and potash will continue 
strong, and certain nitrogen materials, such as 
ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda and calcium 
nitrate will continue to be short in certain areas 
until imports and domestic production are in- 
creased. Requests of railroads for another rate 
increasé ON ammonium sulphate and ammonium 
phosphate from Warfield, B. C., are deplored 
as greatly increasing the cost of fertilizer. 


TULL 


Flour 

Grinds in West Coast mills have been light 
for several months, due partly to lack of govern- 
vent buying. Recent grain market gyrations still 
further reduce activity. 


Meat 

The nine-state areca served by the Western 
Meat Packers Assn. (all of the 11 Western 
states except Colorado and Wyoming) produced 
i2 per cent less meat than the total of its per 
capita consumption in 1947, according to M. E. 
Ensminger of Washington State College. Th« 
pork deficit was 52.8 per cent. A total of 349,440 
wns of dressed, canned and cured meats were 
shipped into the area, plus an additional 
1,631,289 hogs on foot. Nevertheless, enough 
barley and rye to produce 914,000 additional 
200-pound hogs was shipped out of the area. 


We 





Arizona Mines Most 

Top billing goes to Arizona for last 
year’s production of the five principal non- 
ferrous metals. Its mines yielded the great- 
cst value of any peacetime year--$195,- 
100,100 worth of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc. Production gains were reg- — as 
istered in all these metals but zinc, which EI rs ll i Pipe Vises are equipped 
tell off two per cent from the previous year 
(1947). 


ic ia ia with handy pipe rests and benders ... 


all classes of ore for 1948 compared with 
38,636,280 tons for 1947. @ riceip bench vises make your work extra easy, fast, 
Colorado Lead Over the Top efficient. Integral pipe rests support pipe firmly. Handy 

Colorado's 1948 lead crop was higher built-in benders won’t mar or flatten pipe. LonGrip 
in value than in any previous year and ex- jaws of heat-treated tool-steel have bulldog grip but 
ceeded that of gold for the first time since are easy on polished pipe or tubing. 8 sizes for pipe to 


1891. In quantity, mine lead production 6." ttn bench, post, stand and Tristand vises, yoke 
increased 34 per cent over 1947, and was 


the largest since 1928. Average yearly price and chain types... give you more for your money. 
of lead, and of zinc also except in 1916, Buy them at your Supply House. 
was the highest on record. 


Superior Oil Drills 
To New Record 

A new Rocky Mountain area depth rec- 
ord of 14,640 feet has been established by est 2 
Superior Oil’s wildcat at Pacific Creek in 


4 -_ "all 
subicae Couaty’ Wyastiag WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


The world’s deepest producer, however, 


is Pure Oil's Natoma County well, at 14,- THE RIDGE TOOL CO. « ELYRIA, OHIO 


309 feet—the former depth record-holder. 
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His Signature - - 


Your Alloy Protection 


This Ryerson alloy inspector’s signature completes 
a triple play for your protection—spark tester to 
laboratory metallurgist to inspector. 

First the spark tester checks the spark pattern to 
verify the steel’s analysis. Then the metallurgist tests 
it for hardenability in the Ryerson laboratory. Fi- 
nally, the inspector checks the steel when ready for 
shipment and certifies with his signature that its 
type, size, finish, condition, color marking and heat 
identification exactly meet specifications of the order. 

The inspector’s signature also means that the 
Ryerson Alloy Certificate sent with the steel cor- 
rectly charts hardenability for the particular bars 
shipped. This Certificate proves that the steel will 
meet performance requirements—enabling you to 


buy on the basis of hardenability with complete 
safety. Heat treating? The Certificate guides you to 
quick, accurate results. 

While we may be temporarily short of some sizes, 
thousands of tons of Ryerson alloy steels await your 
call—triple-checked for quality. Just contact your 
nearby Ryerson plant. 


Principal Products 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 

STRUCTURALS—Channels, PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 

TUBING—Seamless & welded SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
mechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex. San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville 
Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 


2° RYERSON STEEL 
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FIR PLYWOOD... .°. 1,900.000,000 square feet of it—produced last year in 45 plants stretching from the 
Canadian border to the deep north woods of California, set an all-time production record for the industry. Using 
giant machines like that shown above, and a wealth of Western ingenuity and “go-to-it-iveness” the industry ex- 
pects to chalk up a record 2,200,000,000 square feet in 1949. 


Inspection and Assembly Geared 
Together in Friden System 


Y SOME excellent industrial engi- 

neering, the age-old problem of 

what to do when a main assembly 
line is paced and the final testing line is 
not, has been solved at the Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc., at San Leandro, 
California. 

It is a comparatively simple operation 
to regulate an assembly line so it will yield 
a pre-determined quantity per day, but to 
synchronize it with a variable operation 
(for who can tell how long it will take to 
test a calculator to be sure it is ready for 
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One of the ever-present headaches of 
the manufacturing industry is the prob- 
lem of harmonious coordination of 
converging processes such as assembly 
and inspection. Friden Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., was no different 
from the rest—until two forward-look- 
ing members of their organization de- 
cided to pitch in and dosomething about 
it. They achieved singular success. What 
they did and how they did it testify 
brilliantly to the progressiveness of 
western industry. 


the rigors of its future job?), is some- 
thing else. 

Final commercial inspection (to be de- 
scribed in more detail later) consists es- 
sentially of running the calculator under 
its own power through a series of exer- 
cises, then installing the outer covering 
and again running the machine through 
its paces. During all of this, calculators 
that show defects or need of adjustment 
are corrected on the spot. 

Under the previous method employed at 
the Friden Calculating Machine Company 
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® This is a schematic bird's-eye view of Friden's calculator inspection line, showing progress of the machines from the assembly stage 
(A and A) through uncovered inspection (B) to covered inspection (C) and then to the shipping department (D). Foot bridges (E 
and E) allow the correctionists access to the inside of "merry-go-round," where they troubleshoot faults located by the inspectors. 


there was a problem of storage and han- 
dling, and when a stepping-up of produc- 
tion was realized, installation of a con- 
veyor was indicated. But, since the third 
function of a conveyor (pacing) was un- 
desirable in this case, it was decided to use 
a merry-go-round type that would carry 


a continuous stream of calculators past the - 


inspectors and return any individual ma- 
chine when required. 

The girls doing “uncovered” and “cov- 
ered” inspection have always been divided 
into two groups with a third group, in be- 
tween, installing the covers. 

Under the old set-up these operations 
were carried out on a series of parallel 
tables that were merely an extension of the 
so-called assembly “‘line.” It was necessary 
for the men who did the final adjusting at 
the end of the line to carry machines over 
to these tables and distribute them among 
the girls doing uncovered inspection. Fre- 
quently, and for various reasons, machines 
would pile up around one girl while an- 
other might be almost finished. It was then 
necessary for the girls to call for help in 
redistributing the machines. 

As soon as the machines had completed 
“uncovered” inspection, the inspectors 
would have to notify the cover assembling 
group foreman or his assistant that ma- 
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chines were ready to be picked up. After 
the machines were covered they would 
again have to be distributed among the 
girls in final cover inspection where similar 
problems re-occurred. Upon completion of 
inspection the machines were collected and 





2 — 


e a as 
MILLWARD HARRIS 


Industrial Engineer and designer of 
the "merry-go-round" 


sent over a long distance to the shipping 
department by truck. 

During all of these processes, final cor- 
rectiofiists (men) were scattered among 
the two groups to complete any necessary 
repairs or adjustments. This in turn re- 
quired more handling or interruption of 
the girls performing the inspection. 

Mechanization of the assembly lines and 
stepping up of production made this type 
of final commercial inspection entirely in- 
adequate. 

It was therefore decided to install two 
“hollow square’’ inspection tables 1 and 2, 
shown in the accompanying drawing, at 
the end of the present assembly conveyor 
lines (A and A), connected by a cover 
assembly table along which the covers are 
assembled progressively. The first table 
carries scores of uncovered Friden Calcu- 
lators of all models; the second, the same 
machines with covers installed. 

Inspectors sit around the outside tables 
while final correctionists are seated on the 
inside. Tray carriers on an endless chain 
travel around the avis lines of the tables 
making machines available to both inspec- 
tors and correctionists. 

When the final adjusters at the end of 
the assembly lines are finished with ma- 
chines, the calculators are carried a matter 
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© Final commercial inspection, where each girl conducts part of an exhaustive 40-minute figure test, has reached a point of science 


at the Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Inspectors around the outer perimeter of the split-conveyor "merry-go-round" tables 
test each machine with every problem it can ever expect in the commercial world. Machines found to need adjustment are numbered 
and returned to the conveyor for service by the final correctionists, who sit within the circle on watch for return of readjusted rejects. 


of a few feet, over to conveyor No. 1, and 
slid into the traveling trays. All these ma- 
chines are placed with the keyboards fac- 
ing outward. As soon as an inspector is 
ready for a calculator, she takes the first 
one passing by and slides it off to the work- 
ing space immediately in front of her. 

As the inspection is completed she 
places a red tag on the machine, along with 
the check slip indicating satisfactory com- 
pletion of the first stages of the test, and 
then slides it into the first empty tray avail- 
able on the merry-go-round. The calculator 
continues to point B where it is removed 
by the first operator of the cover assembly 
line. to continue progressively to point C. 
Here as a fully covered calculator it is 
placed on conveyor No. 2. 

On conveyor No. 2 the same process of 
removal and return is carried on by the 
covered stage inspectors, who enter their 
findings on the back of the same test slip 
that was filled out in the first stage. Thus 
a complete set of information is available 
on one sheet of paper, which remains with 
the machine. 

In the event of a calculator not passing 
either of the first or second tests, the in- 
spector returns it to the merry-go-round 
with the keyboard facing inward and a 
card with her number sticking up on the 
keyboard. This marked machine continues 
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around the table until removed by the first 
correctionist who has time available to give 
it his attention. (It should be recalled that 
these men are located on the inside of the 
merry-go-round, They reach this working 
position over bridges (E) which cross the 
conveyor lines much as overpasses on a 
highway. ) 


MRS. MARY WHITE 
Supervisor of Final Commercial 
Inspection 


When the correctionist has completed 
his adjustment he returns the calculator. 
keyboard outward, to the conveyor, and it 
is again checked by the girl whose number 
it bears. As soon as any inspector has 
passed or rejected a machine, she immedi- 
ately starts on another and continues her 
work with an eye peeled for the return of 
any readjusted rejects. 

Prior to reaching the final commercial 
inspection stage each Friden Calculator 
undergoes a nine-point inspection on the 
conveyed assembly line. The first exami- 
nation is given the moment enough com- 
ponent parts have been assembled to war- 
rant an inspection. This continues all along 
the line, with adjustments made at the 
point the need is discovered, until the cal- 
culators reach points A and A as marked 
on the diagram. 

In Final Commercial Inspection highly 
trained Friden operators, for the most part 
agile-fingered women, slide the calculators 
from the merry-go-round conveyor belt and 
speed page after page of figure problems 
through each machine. With uncanny 
memories these girls remember the hun- 
dreds of problems as well as the answers 
and the time required to complete each test 

During this final inspection the calcu- 
lator is first examined for correctness ot 


(Continued on page 36) 





@ A close-up of the Friden final commercial inspection table shows the girl inspectors 
on the left, with a final correctionist at the right, on the inside of the "merry-go-round." 
As inspectors check the machines, those found having faults are faced inward (toward 
the correctionists). These trouble-shooters remove the machines, correct the trouble, 
and replace the calculators on the conveyor again facing outward (toward inspectors). 


(Continued from page 35) 

serial number and proper timing of the 
fractional horsepower motor which pow- 
ers the unit. Then comes the first 40- 
minute hand-operated test which is taken 
from a 12-page, closely typewritten in- 
struction book. In these tests every key is 
struck in completing all phases of addi- 
tion, multiplication, short-cut multiplica- 
tion, combinations of multiplication and 
addition and division until every numeral 
on the calculator keyboard has been run 
through several times. Each of these com- 
mercial inspectors is “hand trained” by 
heads of the department. 

At the end of each day a record is kept, 
showing the number of machines inspected 
by each girl, and any serious discrepancies 
in output are investigated. 

The supervisor, by having constantly in 
sight the number of uninspected, inspect- 
ed, completed, rejected and repaired ma- 
chines on each conveyor (all identified by 
position or tag) can readily see any grow- 
ing unbalance between the two conveyors, 


The “bank” of machines is readily di 
cernible and the supervisor is in complete 
control of the entire inspection process. 
She can also readily check the thorough. 
ness of any inspector by merely removing 
a machine from either of the conveyors 


and checking it, unknown to the original 
inspector. 

At present, completed Friden calculators 
are removed from conveyor No. 2 and 
trucked to the shipping department, lo- 
cated immediately behind the final com- 
mercial inspectors. It is planned, however, 
to place the made-up cartons on a three- 
deck roller conveyor (one deck for each 
size) so that they will enter the shipping 
department at the point indicated in the 
illustration. 

Containers will be removed at this point 
and machines coming from point D will 
be placed in them, and the container and 
machine sent to the shipping department 
on the roller conveyor shown. 

Inspectors will therefore be charged 
with the initial responsibility of packag- 
ing. They will make certain that all keys 
are secure and that the carriage is free. 
They will run the automatic multiplication 
unit to the far right so that it will be free 
from jarring, and take other precautions 
to protect the working mechanism from 
abuse during shipping. 

When the package reaches the shipping 
department, employees will insert addi- 
tional cardboard cushions, dust covers, 

s, cords and other accessories and seal 
the box for delivery to Friden sales dis- 
tributors throughout the entire world. 


or between operations on the conveyors. © Ne point in the Friden inspection line is less important than the next. In this photo- 
Noticing an unbalance, the necessary shifts graph the calculator has had the keyboard assembled, and the inspector is making 
or adjustments can easily be made. certain that everything is in perfect order before sending it along the inspection line. 
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Y CHANCE, a scientist conducting 
B experiments in the year 1907 dis- 

covered that molten copper in a 
controlled atmosphere had a tendency to 
wet and flow over the surface and into 
joints on steel parts, thus making tight 
and strong bonds. Although this was 
promptly jotted down, the process did not 
come to light again until 1912, when tung- 
sten contacts for automotive ignition came 
into use and suitable means were neces- 
sy for joining the tungsten buttons and 
the steel fingers. This problem was soon 
solved by the use of copper furnace 
brazing. 

Except for this use, it became more or 
less dormant until the early 1920's. Elec- 
tric furnace brazing at this time had passed 
through various developments in which 
the three-stage furnace was completed. 
Following this evolution, turbine dia- 
phragms and diaphragm nozzle rings were 
successfully copper brazed in production. 


When domestic electric refrigeration 
was introduced, about this time, the costly 
methods adopted for manufacturing made 
widespread use prohibitive until extensive 
use of electric furnace brazing was made. 
Also the growing automotive industry 
realized the many benefits from the use 
of electric furnace brazing when parts 
were assembled by riveting, soldering, 
torch-brazing, or machining from solid 
stock. 


_ In the prewar years copper furnace braz- 
ing was the logical sequence adopted for 
the manufacturing of many parts by— 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

‘National Cash Register Co. 

International Business Machine Corporation 

Frigidaire Division of General Motors 

Kelvinator Company (Now Nash-Kelvinator) 

General Motors, Inc. 

Union - Special Machine Co. 

It is generally conceded that during 
World War II, mass production by copper 
furnace brazing played a most important 
tole. In armament it was used successfully 
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By GEORGE F. BROWN 


Fabriform Metal Products, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
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for bombs of all types, gun, cannon and 
machine gun parts and support yokes. A 
single application effected a saving of 
1,000 pounds of steel and a 60 per cent 
advantage in machining time in one day. 
It was also accepted for aircraft. 

Many parts and sub-assemblies require 
the joining together of several parts. Other 
parts are difficult and expensive to manu- 


Copper furnace brazing has been pio- 
neered on the Pacific Coast by Fabri- 
form Metal Products, Inc., an organiza- 
tion which is a direct outgrowth of 
Welded Products, Inc., founded by 
Fred Glick in Oakland in the early 
1920’s and moved to Los Angeles in 
1928. Under Mr. Glick’s guidance, 
Fabriform was the first and foremost 
proponent of replacing castings and 
forgings by the fabrication of rolled 
steel plates and shapes used to produce 
parts, in order to eliminate costly pat- 
terns and expensive machine work. 
From this Fabriform expanded into 
brazing processes. 
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TECHNIQUES 


Copper Furnace Brazing Useful 
In Metal Combination 


facture in a casting, forging or single piece, 
but the copper brazing field lends itself 
readily to providing an inexpensive and 
satisfactory means for uniting a combina- 
tion of metal stampings, screw machine 
parts or castings and forgings in conjunc- 
tion with products from automatic ma- 
chinery. 

There are several types of furnaces em- 
ployed in the copper furnace brazing field 
and the most common may be summarized 
as follows: 


Manual Pusher 


In the pusher type the parts to be brazed 
are assembled and loaded or placed on 
trays which are manually pushed into the 
heat zone. When parts and trays have ab- 
sorbed the necessary heat and the tempera- 
ture is correct for the brazing cycle, an- 
other trayload is pushed against the pre- 
ceding tray; thus trays and parts are pro- 
gressively propelled manually through the 
heat zone and cooling chamber. The ifter- 
mittent movement of tray loads makes it 
possible to keep the doors closed between 
trays and thus preserve and maintain the 
desired atmosphere. 


Roller Hearth 


In the roller hearth furnace, assemblies 
are placed on light weight, heat-resisting 
alloy fixtures or trays. The trayloads of pre- 
pared assemblies are then placed on a 
roller conveyor extension at the front of 
the furnace chamber; this extension is 
usually an integral part of the charging 
vestibule and directly connected to the me- 
chanically operated roller hearth. The trays 
are then conveyed through the brazing 
cycle at the proper predetermined speed. 

The roller hearth furnace is the first 
advance from the manual pusher. Trays 
for the prepared parts are utilized in either 
the pusher or roller hearth. 

The mesh-belt, conveyor type furnace is 
built similar to the roller hearth and pusher 
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© Two pieces .4130 steel sheet blanked and 


brazed together cost $1.25. In-line machin- 
ing done after brazing. (North American) 





106 -318206 


@ Truck canopy release, machined from ex- 
pensive aluminum bar stock (82% milled 
away), costs $2.25 each. (North American) 


type in that it has the heating chamber with 
the cooling chamber attached; however it 
is equipped with a mesh-belt conveyor. 
The conveyor drive mechanism is so ar- 
ranged that a wide range of speeds is 
possible. By the variations of temperature 
and belt speeds, it is possible to attain a 
very accurate control of parts and assem- 
blies that are being processed. 

This type is especially suited for light- 
weight parts or assemblies. The heating 
chamber length is limited by the pull of 
the load behind the hottest portion of the 
belt, which is the weakest section. The belts 
are woven of a heat resisting alloy wire, 
usually nichrome, therefore they represent 
quite a cost in the operation. Maximum 
belt loads usually vary from 7.5 to 4.5 
lbs. net per square foot. The longer the 
heating chamber the less the loading per 
square foot. Typical gross load rates for 
this model furnace vary from 150 lbs. to 
500 Ibs. per hour. Gross accomplishment 
must be calculated by considering weight 
of parts, belt and special trays, baskets or 
fixtures employed for any particular job. 

The mesh-belt furnace should be con- 
sidered as the nearest approach to a pro- 
duction machine. The continuous move- 
ment provides control of uniformity 
throughout the brazing cycle. Because of 
the complete regulation of heat and speeds, 
parts or assemblies advance slowly to their 
necessary heat, eliminating the shock of the 
high temperature present when using the 
pusher or roller hearth furnace. 


The Brazing Operation 


Successful execution of the copper fur- 
nace brazing process consists of uniformly 
heating the components of an assembly in 
a furnace in the presence of a controlled 
reducing amen. The assembly of 
components, prior to the furnace opera- 
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tion, is arranged with the brazing alloy 


- bordering the juncture of each joint of 


the assembly. 


Following the brazing cycle, assemblies 
pass into the cooling chamber, which usu- 
ally forms an integral part of the furnace 
and is provided with the same atmosphere 
which is present throughout the entire 
cycle; its purpose is to reduce the tempera- 
fure of any parts to a low heat before dis- 
charging work to room temperature. Thus 
parts are dispelled cool enough to handle 
and with bright, clean surfaces. 

In the presence of the proper controlled 
atmosphere, the heating operation melts 
the brazing alloy immediately upon the 
advent of the correct brazing temperature, 
first by a wetting of the surfaces, and sec- 
ond by a flowing to and creation of an alloy 
throughout the contact area of the joints. 





actually differ only in their method of 
motivation of parts as they pass through 
the brazing cycle. 


Controlled Atmosphere Does It 


Copper furnace brazing owes its te. 
markable achievements to a controlled, 
reducing atmosphere. The prevalent at- 
mosphere as utilized for brazing is gen- 
erated by the partial combustion of natural 
gas and air introduced through proper 
metering equipment to a proportional gas- 
air pump, where this admixture is forced 
to a burner which produces the proper 
flame inside the combustion chamber and 
through a catalytic agent. These products 
of combustion are then passed through 
surface condensers and thus to the heat 
zone and cooling chamber of the furnace. 


For further dehydration, this product 
may be passed through additional equip. 
ment, such as refrigeration coils or silica 
gel driers. 


Decarburization is minimized by the in- 
troduction of proper ingredients just prior 
to the entrance of atmosphere into the fur- 
nace. Because there are many assemblies 
not effected by their decarburization, it is 
possible to utilize this process at will. 


The use of appropriate brazing alloys 
and the shapes or forms used is governed 
by various conditions, such as accessibility 
for applying brazing alloy, size and shape 
of product, quantity of alloy required per 
joint and the final appearance and cost of 
brazed product. 


Uses of Brass and Silver 


It is possible to furnace braze compo- 
nents and assemblies made from ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. However, suitable 
methods must be adapted to the particular 
application. The choice of the brazing 

(Cont'd on Page 40) 


@ Thorough transfusion between parent metal and brazing metal, depicts consistent cop- 
per-iron alloy throughout the joint. Above, magnified 250 diameters; below, 500 diameters. 


The flowing action within the joints is 
caused by the capillary attraction set up 
by close fitting parts. 

Following the brazing operation, the 
brazing alloy is cooled in the cooling cham- 
ber in the presence of atmosphere where it 
solidifies, creating a very strong union of 
parts in the assembly. 

Generally, furnace brazing equipment 
consists of an electrically heated chamber 
interconnected with a water jacketed cool- 
ing chamber. A refractory door is installed 
between the two, thereby confining the 
heat in its proper zone. Protective atmos- 
phere is introduced and maintained in both 
the heating and cooling chambers, and is 
supplied from the gas-air converter which 
is a separate unit from the furnace. Doors 
are provided at extreme ends of the fur- 
nace and cooling chamber for charging and 
discharging of work and as an additional 
precaution for the retention of the reduc- 
ing atmosphere. Furnaces employed for the 
performance of the brazing operation 
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TABLE | 


ULTIMATE SHEAR STRENGTH 
Specimens having .002" Press Fit 


Results of 


Measured 


Length of 
Joint 


.250 
.240 
.260 
.260 
.240 
.250 
.260 


400 
480 


Joint 


Area 
405 
389 
422 
422 
.389 
405 


A469 
-599 
648 
.778 


Ultimate 


Load 
17220 
14890 
15570 
14760 
13050 
14630 
15960 
15550 
14690 
12190 
14910 
16300 
16330 
14100 
16410 
11670 
15340 
19820 
20910 
21360 


Strength 


P.S.1. 

42600 
38300 
36900 
35000 
33550 
36150 
37900 
38400 
36300 
31300 
36850 
40250 
40300 
34850 
38900 
30000 
32700 
33100 
32300 
27450 


Visual 
Inspection 


Slight voids 


Slight voids 
Slight voids 
Slight voids 
Slight voids 


Slight voids 


Slight voids 
Slight voids 


Slight voids 
Slight voids 


Total Joint Area of all specimens—8.978 sq. in. 
Ultimate Shear Strength of Total Area—35150 P.S.I. 


Measured 
. Length of 
Joint 
.250 
.250 
.260 
.260 
.260 
.260 
.260 
.250 
.250 
.260 
.260 
.250 
.260 
.260 
.250 
.260 
300 
370 
440 
490 


Joint 


Area 


TABLE Ii 


ULTIMATE SHEAR STRENGTH 
Specimens having .0005" Cleaerance Fit 


Ultimate Strength 


Load 
12370 
11450 
11800 
14990 
12850 
13890 
14115 
12810 
12510 
13350 
13830 
12980 
15060 
14880 
13670 
13610 
13260 
19800 
20650 
18920 


PSd; 

30550 
28300 
27950 
35500 
30450 
32900 
33500 
31650 
30900 
31650 
32750 
32050 
35700 
35300 
33750 
32300 
27300 
33100 
28950 
23800 


Results of 
Visual 
Inspection 


Slightly misaligned 


Slight voids 


Slight voids 
5% void 


Total Joint Area of all specimens—9.242 sq. in. 
Ultimate Shear Strength of Total Area—30850 P.S.I. 








TABLE Ill 


ULTIMATE SHEAR STRENGTH 
Specimens having .002" Clearance Fit 


Measured Results of 


Spec. Length of Joint Ultimate Strength Visual 

No. Joint Area Load PSS. Inspection 
1 .250 A405 11500 28400 Slightly misaligned 
2 .240 389 9540 24500 
5 .260 .422 11240 26650 
i .240 .389 11760 30250 Slight void 
5 .240 389 9630 24750 10% void 
6 .240 389 10730 27600 Slightly misaligned 
7 .250 405 13490 33300 
8 .240 389 9710 24950 Slightly misaligned 
9 250 105 12090 29850 

10 .240 389 9750 25050 Misaligned 

1] .250 405 11250 27750 

12 .240 389 9390 24100 Misaligned 

13 180 2915 8880 30450 

14 .250 405 11540 28500 

15 250 . 405 10790 26700 

16 .250 405 10690 26400 Misaligned 

17 .290 470 14610 31100 

18 340 S51 14390 26100 Misaligned 

19 420 .680 17700 26050 Misaligned and 

slight voids 
20 480 .778 19660 25300 


Total Joint Area of all specimens—8.7505 sq. in. 
Ultimate Shear Strength of Total Area 


27250 P.S.I. 





Average drop in shear strength of the joints was 4300 
PSI as the fit was changed to .0005” clearance from .002” 
press fit. Additional drop of 3600 PSI resulted in clearance 
increase from .0005” to .002”. Minimum ultimate shear 
strength obtained was 23,000 PSI and the average was 
31,100 PSI. (Tests made at Lockheed Aircraft.) 


Voids were very small. Visual inspection indicated that 
fewer voids are obtained for the .0005” clearance fit than 
for other fit conditions. 


Alignment of specimens having .002” clearance was dif_i- 
cult to maintain due to difference in diameter of pieces of 
material. This type of fit would be used in production work 
only on parts which would nest together and which would 
require no press fit for aligning purposes. 
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@ Group of parts showing applications of copper furnace brazing. Above: flanged bearing housing, sectioned hydro-cylinder bolt, 
lightweight gas tank, flange with fittings brazed in place, chain link, fuel cell fitting, differential spider gear, and golf member. 


( Co nt'd fr om Page 38) 


alloys require that they melt and flow at 
a lower temperature than the known melt- 
ing point of the parent metal. 

The most widely used brazing alloys in 
use today are: 

1. Copper—Melting point 1981° F 

2. Brass alloys—Melting pt. 1650° - 1750° F 

3. Silver alloys—Melting pt. 1200° - 1500° F 

Brass is occasionally used as a brazing 
medium, but the necessary use of fluxes 
applied to control zinc oxides makes brass 
furnace brazing unsatisfactory. However, 
the use of brass as a brazing element has 
many applications. 

Silver-brazing alloys have untold merit 
when used in their proper applications. 
The use of the silver-alloy furnace brazing 
process has been found to be satisfactory 
when employed in the brazing of parts that 
are not subsequently subjected to higher 
temperatures. Bonds of great strength and 
beneficial ductility are possible by the cor- 
rect use of this method. The silver-brazing 
system is particularly well suited to the 
joining of non-ferrous assemblies and 
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© Feed end of the mesh-belt conveyor type furnace, showing the heating chamber. 
Small parts on the table are about to be placed on the nichrome belt, carried into 
the heating chamber, to advance slowly to required heat before the brazing operation. 
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*Group of parts and fittings showing effect of copper furnace brazing on sheet metal objects. These include: laminated rocket 
ports, aircraft hardware, gas tank cap, rocket launching device, machine gun yoke, insecticide container, hydraulic mechanism parts. 


parts, such as copper, brass or bronze. The 
use of silver-alloys requires the use of a 
flux and loose, rather than tight, fits be- 
tween the parts. 


Pure Copper the Best 


Pure copper is used most extensively as 
abrazing alloy because of its action during 
the furnace cycle and in the presence of 
the proper reducing atmosphere. Copper, 
under regulated control, will flow freely 
and produce strong, clean joints. It is un- 
necessary to use a flux to facilitate the cop- 
per brazing of most metals. It should be 
eliminated wherever possible, due to the 
necessary pre-cleaning, the application of 
flux and the post-cleaning. The useful 
benefits of flux are only necessary when 
copper is used to braze parent metal that 
will not wet readily under the proper tem- 
peratures accompanied by the correct at- 
mosphere. 

_Alloys containing chromium, silicon, 
zinc, vanadium, aluminum and manganese 
form harmful oxides at elevated tempera- 
tures, but the reduction of these oxides can 
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usually be accomplished by the use of a 
solvent flux. The use of heat treatable 
alloys in the vv of copper fur- 


nace brazed assemblies makes possible the 
hardening, tempering or heat treatment of 
parts after copper brazing. 


Laboratory tests made on copper fur- 
nace brazed joints show proof of the high- 
strength values aealead through the use 
of this process. The high value obtained 
in any copper brazed joint is governed by 
numerous factors, such as: 


1. Clean parts and joints. 

2. Correct use of brazing metal with the - 

proper parent metal. 

3. Faultless fits of joints. 

4. Controlled reducing atmosphere. 

5. Furnace temperature. 

6. Length of heating cycle. 

7. Heat treatment of parts after the brazing 

cycle. 

The average copper furnace brazed joint 
proves considerably stronger than the cop- 
per used to produce the joint. This phe- 
nomena is made possible by the alloying 
action between the parent-metal and cop- 


per. The strength of the joint is further 
enhanced by the knitting action created 
between the tight fitting parent-metals. 


Laboratory test results tabulated here- 
with will reveal that good supervision of 
these simple measures will produce very 
desirable results. The high strength and 
structural values so necessary in the design 
of aircraft required numerous tests and a 
very complete study of copper furnace 
brazing. The subsequent educational pro- 
grams have proven the feasibility of this 
process, both as to the strengths necessary 
and the savings in cost made possible by 
the use of copper furnace brazing. 

Following is an excerpt from an engi- 
neering report by the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Vega Division. The tabula- 
tions were taken from the results of 60 
samples. 

Twenty with a press fit of .002” 
Twenty with a clearance fit of .0005” 
Twenty with a clearance fit of .002” 

The ultimate results, as well as the av- 
erage values, have been plotted on the 
chart shown. 
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MARCH 
OF THE WEST 


Common Interests of the West 
Explored at Boise 


To Be 


OISE will be the scene on March 28 
B of an endeavor to make all parts of 

the West conscious of their interde- 
pendence and their community of interest 
in the West's outstanding economic prob- 
lems. It may lead to great results. 

It will be in the form of a program de- 
voted to reports and discussions, on an 
“eleven Western states” level, regarding 
reclamation, fuel and energy supply, the 
basing point situation and intra-Western 
marketing. The occasion is the first day of 
the annual meeting of the Western States 
Council, the overall organization of the 
chambers of commerce of the eleven West- 
ern states. 

On the following day the Council will 
decide whether an all-out annual Western 
industrial conference should be held, to 
reach a wider audience with more exhaus- 
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tive exploration of the subjects discussed 
at Boise, plus others that may be pertinent. 

Thus the Western States Council, which 
leaped into prominence almost at birth, as 
a result of the success of its steel conference 
held at Salt Lake in 1945, but has been 
dealing in comparatively minor problems 
since then, again steps to the front as the 
only active over-all coordinating agency 
for the entire West on the main regional 
economic questions of the day. To be sure, 
there is a Western Governors’ Conference, 
but it has not been particularly active. 

Opinions frequently are expressed that 
such a general Western industrial confer- 
ence should become an annual institution, 
with interim committees from industry at 
work through the year. 

The steel conference at Salt Lake was 
handled along that line, and the committee 


of steel users headed by Kenneth T. Norris 
of Los Angeles has been functioning ever 
since, working on various aspects of the 
Western steel situation. The Western 
States Council also sponsored a light metals 
conference at Seattle in 1945, at which a 
similar industry committee was set up. 

Two other sections of the country, New 
England and the South have over-all or- 
ganizations that have functioned with some 
success. The New England Council has 
done much to get cooperation in an area 
already closely linked together geographic- 
ally, and the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference, operating in a section of the coun- 
try politically united ever since Civil War 
days, is credited with having done a good 
job for the South in the matter of freight 
rates. 

But to get the West to see its need of 
common understanding and common ac- 
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© CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE: The tonnage reports above, from only eight of the eleven Western States, were obtained 
by dividing the total rail tonnage for each of the states for 1947 reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission (see page 
35, Western Industry, January 1949) by the interstate intraregional percentages of traffic in 1939 shown in “Interregional 
and Intraregional Traffic of the Mountain-Pacific Area for 1939,” published by the U. S. Department of Commerce in c0- 
operation with the Bureau of Economic and Business Research, The State College of Washington. Obviously some changes !n 
these percentages have developed since 1939, due to the rapid industrial growth of the West, but in general it indicates the 
pattern. The above figures do not include interstate trucking, statistics on which are at present available only in ton-miles. 
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tion wherever possible has been a different 
story. Albuquerque and Astoria, Burbank 
and Billings, Oakland and Olympia, Pu- 
eblo and Portland, Tacoma and Tucson, 
have never felt too much occasion for work- 
ing together. 
Reclamation Reviewed 

Plans for the Boise meeting call for the 
annual meeting of the Western States 
Council to open at the Boise Hotel at 10 
am. on Monday, March 28, with the in- 
dustrial rogram starting at 11 a.m. This 
hour cokes luncheon will be devoted to 
reclamation and related matters, with Dr. 
J. R. Mahoney, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Utah, 
making the presentation and leading the 
discussion. Dr. Mahoney was chosen to 
handle this topic because he has been in 
charge of research on natural resources and 
public domain for the Legislative Refer- 
tnce Service of the Library of Congress 
(the official research organization for Con- 
gtess), and afterwards directed the same 
work for the Hoover Reorganization Com- 
mission. 
At the luncheon following, the film, 
Why Prudential Came West,” will be 
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WELL MAKE. MORE SPEED” 


iF WE PULL TOGETHER! 


shown, and Harry J. Volk, Western vice- 
president of Prudential Life Insurance 
Company will give his impressions of the 
West as an economic unit and regional 
marketing area. 


Fuel and Energy Situation 

Fuel and energy will be the topics for 
the first half of the afternoon session, with 
speakers representing the electric power, 
natural gas and petroleum industries ot 
the West making brief presentations of 
the supply outlook for the entire Western 
states. Upwards of an hour for discussion 
has been provided, in order to allow full 
development of information. Dr. Elroy 
Nelson of the Bureau of Business and eco- 
nomic Research , University of Utah, will 
act as coordinator. 

For the last half of the afternoon ses- 
sion, today’s problem child, the basing 
point situation, will be discussed, along 
with other angles of transportation and 
marketing. Dr. Nathanael Engle, director 
of the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Washington, will have charge of 
this portion of the program, and as he 
served as an adviser on the former Cape- 
hart committee investigating the questions 
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of basing points, freight allowances and 
delivered prices, will explain the present 
situation and the problems involved. 

For the banquet that evening, Dr. Engle 
will be the speaker, talking on the general 
subject of marketing in the West. 

On Tuesday, March 29, the program will 
be devoted to some of the projects the 
Council already has under way, such as 
sanitation in national and state parks, 
and phosphate development. Dr. Wilson 
Compton, president of State College of 
Washington, will be the luncheon speaker. 

At the opening session on March 28 a 
committee will be appointed to report on 
the desirability of a larger conference to 
be held later on, and its report will be 
brought in at the second day session. 

Gus Backman, manager of the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce, is president 
of the Western States Council. The com- 
mittee in charge of the industrial portion 
of the program is composed of Arthur 
Farmer, Louis Fox, Floyd Hagie, and Har- 
old Wright, managers of the Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Los Angeles 
chambers, with A. C. Prendergast, editor 
of Western Industry, as chairman. 








Wirebound Crates Save 
Western Shippers 


Money 


Lightweight Prefabricated Units 
Reduce Packaging Time 90 Per Cent 


EST COAST manufacturers who 
WV find it difficult to compete in dis- 
tant markets with competitors 
closer by, might take a hint from the Payne 
Furnace Company in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Since excess tare weight and time-con- 
suming packaging are extravagant at any 
time, and can be economically disastrous 
when one’s sales outlets are frequently 
hundreds of miles from the factory, off- 
cials of the Payne Furnace Co. have 
“streamlined” both — reducing shipping 
tare weight appreciably for their line of 
gas-fired furnaces and cutting packaging 
time and expense to a minimum. 


Streamlined Savings 


This ‘‘streamlining” has resulted in sav- 
ing not only 12 per cent in tare weight, 
but also in reducing packaging time by 
over 90 per cent, from 53 to less than four 
minutes for crating the Model 100FAU 
forced air unit. The economies resulted 
from the use of a relatively light-weight 
wirebound shipping crate for the Model 
100FAU in place of the old style crate 
formerly used. 


15 per Hour 


Ted Dismong, traffic manager, in charge 
of shipping for the company, reports that 
these shipping room and packaging econ- 
omies are due to low initial cost of the 
container itself, elimination of crate assem- 
bling problems, reduction of space re- 
quired to store containers before use, and 
a remarkable slash in packing time. 

“Time studies show,’ says Mr. Dismong, 
“that a Model 100FAU is packed in an av- 
erage of less than four minutes, including 
wheeling it from the end of the assembly 
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line to the crating area, setting it on the 
crate base, assembling the wirebound 
crate, the actual packing and the closing 
of the crate, and wheeling the crated fur- 
nace to storage prior to shipment. When 
the old style crate was used, packaging 
time per unit amounted to 53 man-minutes, 
including the preparation of crate mem- 
bers and nailing them together.” 


14 Pounds Less 


Furthermore, the shipping weight of 
the wirebound package is 14 pounds less, 
while its scientific engineering and con- 
struction provide maximum protection 
against damage due to container failure 
and to shipping shocks and jars. The im- 
pact is largely absorbed by the container 
itself because of its resilient nature. 

With another model, the 5OFFF floor 
furnace, which weighs 150 pounds, pack- 
aging consumes less than two minutes of 
two men’s time. When the assembly line 
for this model is working at top speed, 
Model 50FFF floor furnaces are packaged 
in wirebound crates at the rate of 30 per 
hour, and each crate is 18 pounds lighter 
than the crate formerly used. In other 
words, one hour of peak packaging on 
Model SOFFF floor furnaces represents 
540 pounds of tare weight, or freight 
charges, that are saved. 


Easy Fitting 


This high speed of packaging produc- 
tion results largely from the ease with 
which the three-piece wirebound shipping 
containers of special scientific design and 
construction are assembled. 

As a sheet metal Model SOFFF floor 
furnace reaches the end of the assembly 


line, it is lifted directly onto its specially 
constructed crate base and placed so that 
it practically “‘floats,”’ because the bottom 
of the heater rests upon cross and suppott- 
ing members. While one man places a 
wrapped grille on top of the furnace and, 
over that, the crate top, the other worker 
partly folds into shape the one-piece wite- 
bound wrap-around “‘mat”’ that comprises 
the four crate sides. 


Packaging Teamwork 


He passes the partly shaped “mat” to 
the first workman, who quickly places it 
around the furnace so that its bottom cleats 
snugly engage the bottom edges of the 
crate base and its top cleats fit snugly into 
a space between upper and lower members 
of the crate top. The second worker brings 
the open ends of the ‘‘mat’’ together, en- 
gages the opposing wire loops of the fas- 
teners and bends them with a special tool 
to form a tight closure. The crated furnace 
is placed on a hand truck and wheeled to 
the shipping room less than two minutes 
after the furnace comes off the assem- 
bly line. ° 


All Models Wirebound 


The 90-pound Model 25FFF floor fur- 
nace, shipped in a 15-pound wire-bound 
crate, is packed similarly. The 252-pound 
Model 100FAU unit is hand-trucked to 
the packaging station from the end of the 
assembly line before being set down on 4 
specially engineered crate base to which 
first has been bolted the electric motor that 
operates the blower. The crate weighs 88 
pounds. 
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Wherever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or los- 
ing money, perhaps an amount large 
enough to mean the difference be- 


poe tween profit or loss on the entire 
bottom operations of the company. For that 
support: reason, “Western Industry” pro- 
laces a vides a continuous editorial service 
ce and, to its readers on materials handling 
worker developments and problems. The 
Ce Wie accompanying article is another of 


a “Western Industry's” regular fea- 
—_— © tures on handling of materials. 
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which | * Upper left shows how model 50FFF furnace "floats" in the crate. Note two-layer construction of top, which absorbs shock; upper 
or that | "ight shows how the heater is wrapped up in its crate, eliminating use of bolts or other fasteners; lower right shows how simple it is 
ghs 88 to cinch the crating wrap with a special tool for the purpose; lower left illustrates the "before and after" of crating. Old style 

nailed-up crate at left has the same model furnace as the one at the right, but shipping weight is approximately 50 pounds greater. 
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Trend 
Toward 
Electrical 
Controls 
Shown at 
Exposition 


RENDS toward greater use of elec- 

i trical controls to supplement the op- 

erations of lift trucks, conveyors, 
monorails and other equipment were seen 
in the exhibits at the third Materials Hand- 
ling Exposition and Conference at Phila- 
delphia in January. 

Utilization of such control methods will 
enable still further mechanization and re- 
duce labor costs. Other new developments 
at the equipment show were the showing of 
cranes and shovels with 30, 40, and 60 
foot booms, and new features in conveyors 
and monorail systems. 

A delegation of about 50 in all from 
the West Coast was in attendance at Phila- 
delphia, and total attendance was reported 
at 18,200, or 4,000 better than previous 
records. Next year the show will be held at 
Chicago, in the Chicago Amphitheatre. 

Eight Western manufacturers exhibited 
at Philadelphia. They were Aerol Co., Inc., 
Colson Equipment & Supply Co., and Wil- 
shire Power Sweeper Co., all of Los An- 
geles; Benbow Manufacturing Co., Red- 
wood City, Calif.; H. W. Creager Co., 
Arvada, Colo. ; Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dal- 
las, Oregon; and Hyster Co. and Tran- 
sitier Co. of Portland. 

There was also a good representation of 
Western distributors and factory branch 
men for Eastern manufacturers. 

The exposition was under the joint 
sponsorship of the Materials Handling Di- 
vision of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and the Materials Handling 
Institute. 

Desirability of a materials handling 
show on the Pacific Coast is being dis- 
cussed by some of the Western materials 
handling associations. It is felt that there 
is great need for it, because the attendance 
of materials handling equipment users at 
shows held in the East is so small. On the 
other hand, the opposition of manufac- 
turers has to be overcome, because of the 
greater expense of bringing equipment out 
West and the fewer prospects by whom 
it will be seen. 
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WILSHIRE POWER SWEEPE 


AMONG THE WESTERN EXHIBITORS AT MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 


© Top left, V. C. Morris, sales mgr., demonstrates Wilshire power sweep to interested 
prospect in driver's seat; top right, G. T. Cherry and H. W. Boone discuss Colson's dumper; 
center, Gerlinger carrier is background for: E. Eager (Service Supply Co., Phila.), L. H. 
Terrill, Gerlinger's chief engineer, T. Murray, Jr. (Murray Sales Co., Denver), H. W. Wiese 
(Wiese Planning & Engr., St. Louis), R. W. Gohrke, Gerlinger's Asst. Mgr., J. W. Kitzmiller, 
Gerlinger's v.p. and sales mgr.; bottom, all Hyster men: Phil Hill, gen. sales mgr., R. Moody. 
sales promotion, W. Kilkenny, dist. rep., R. Stiegele, sales, R. Ronald, western div. sales 
mgr., J. Marchand, Phila., L. Elman, designer engineer, H. White, asst. sales promotion mgr. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Enjoys 
Long-Term Peace With Labor 


CLEAR well-organized story of how 
A management and unions, given the 
necessary previous experience and 
with a lot of tolerance for the other fellow’s 
point of view, can get along for 14 years 
without a strike is the booklet “Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing.” It is also a sound treatise on modern 
industrial relations. 


Case Study 


It is a case study by Clark Kerr and 
Roger Randall, of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley, dealing with the Pacific Coast 
pulp and paper industry and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

A brief review of this 72-page booklet, 
with quotations from the language of the 
authors, is as follows: 

Two old line AFL unions, some 32 mills 
and about 15,000 employees in the Pacific 
Coast pulp and paper industry, are the ac- 
tors in this interesting industrial drama. 


Rough and Ready 


Beginning in 1933, when the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was made effective 
and employers became the target of union 
organizers for the first time, a lot of op- 
position to the position of the government 
and the unions was aroused on the part of 
plant managements and owners through- 
out the entire country. The usual approach 
of union leaders was a rough and ready 
one. They wanted recognition and they 
wanted it right away. Or else, they would 
strike. Their method had sense, as it made 
the average employer angry and they could 
use that feeling on his part to promote or- 
ganization. 


Simple Agreement 


When, .in the Pacific Northwest during 
1933, representatives of the two old fash- 
toned AFL unions began organizing the 
employees of the West Coast pulp and 
paper industry, according to the authors, 
the mills were ncutral to it... . In August, 
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1934, the unions formally approached the 
industry to negotiate a contract. Within 
three days, a uniform coast-wide agreement 
had been signed covering most of the in- 
dustry. It was simple in its terms.”’ 


Explanation Needed 


Regardless of how simple the terms of 
the agreement this statement, to one fam- 
iliar with early industry dealing with the 
unions, it seems to be extraordinary. Cer- 
tainly it needs explanation. Particularly, 
as there was so much at that time of justi- 
fied resistance to the union movement by 
so many employers. 

The industry was comparatively new and 
mostly located in the Pacific Northwest. It 
had a 50 per cent increase in total employ- 
ment in that area between 1929 and 1940, 
when other wood products industries 
showed serious declines. It was an expand- 
ing and apparently a profitable industry, 
operated by intelligent people. In a small 
group, compared with lumber and logging, 
32 as against perhaps 2,000 units, coordi- 
nation of approach and direction in hand- 
ling the union problem was fairly simple. 

The mills were “neutral” to the ap- 
proach of the unions, backed by NRA, be- 
cause they knew a lot about these two par- 
ticular unions and as far as the authors 
could learn and report, it was all good. 


Union Statesmen 


First, J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, a leading 
factor in the industry, had served on the 
pulp and paper code authority in 1933 and 
1934 with the international union leaders, 
John P. Burke of the Pulp Workers and 
Mathew Burns of the Paper Makers. ‘He 
formed a high opinion of their statesman- 
ship and knowledge of the industry.” 
These men and other experienced leaders 
of the two unions took an active part when 
the West Coast organizational movement 
began in 1933. 

There was no trouble, as sound, well 
trained professionals were on the job. As 
R. B. Wolf, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company operations in the indus- 


try said, ““We had confidence in the integ- 
rity of the leadership.” Mr. Wolf was an 
active Jeader in the movement to make a 
deal with these two unions as he had 
worked with them in the East where he had 
“discovered there were many advantages” 
in working with them, from the manage- 
ment point of view. 


Midnight Oil 

As one studies this treatise, the idea per- 
sists that once under contract with these 
two unions the employers undertook a 
large amount of constructive personnel 
work. They were dealing with people who 
really knew their business and in all prob- 
ability the competition offered to manage- 
ment brought both headaches and the use 
of plenty of midnight oil. However, this 
condition can be solved by work, and a lot 
of work can be done where one is not wor- 
ried by threats of strike. 


Union Penetrates Rights 


Management had all the rights in the 
beginning, under the agreement. Gradual- 
ly, one at a time, “the unions have pene- 
trated the bundle of rights formerly held 
by management. Management has not al- 
ways been pleased with this, but a general 
line has been drawn which is sufficiently 
acceptable to both parties so that no strikes 
or lockouts” have occurred. 


“Decision making is now shared on such 
problems as wage determination, discharge, 
promotions, safety and vacations and other 
benefits. In addition management repre- 
sentatives consult constantly with local 
union leaders on a wide variety of oper- 
ating problems. 


Management Retains Controls 


Management retains control over hiring, 
technological change and the speed and 
assignment of work; also, the right to dis- 
charge for cause, the right to promote part- 
ly on the basis of efficiency, the sole con- 
trol over foremen and the right to, have 
work proceed without interruption. 


(Cont'd on Page 49) 





GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
OCTOBER 16 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1948 
Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 


State of Oregon 


Metalworking: 
Fowler Mfg. Co. 
Food Processing: 
Northwest Poultry & 
Dairy Products Co. 
Retail Trades: 


Eating Estimates 


State of Washington 
Trans. Com. & Utilities: 


(45 Co’s) Truck Op- 
erators League of Ore. 


Manufacturing: 
Chicago Freight Car. 
Stone, Clay, Glass Prod.: 
Jones-Scott Gravel Pit 
Retail Trades: 
Bremerton Drug Stores 
(25 stores) Industr’l 
Conference Board 
Construction: 
Contractors 
Trans. Com. & Utilities: 
Pac. American Ship 
Owners Association 
Government: 
Naval Supply Depot 
Air Force Base 


State of Colorado 
Manufacturing: 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
Timpte Bros., Inc. 
Food Processing: 
Nat'l Sugar Mfg. Co. 
Holly Sugar Corp. 
Seattle Fish Co. 
Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, Wilson 
Retail Trades 
C. C. Anderson 
Stores Co. 
Mining: 
Silver Bell Mines 
Telluride Mines, Inc. 
Trans portation: 
Wandell & Lower 
Transfer & Storage 
Service: 
Package Delivery Co. 


State of Utah 


Government: 
Army-Air Force 
Wage Board 
Army-Air Force 
Wage Board 

Services: 


(6) Garages 


State of Arizona 


Printing & Publishing: 
(5) Printing Companies 
(23) Printers 

Food Processing: 

Rainbo Company 


Dairy Industry: 
Trans. Com. & Utilities: 
Arizona Express, Inc. 


Transfer & Storage Co’s: 
(6) Companies 


Location 


Portland, Ore. 


Various localities 
in Oregon 


Oregon City 


State of Oregon 


Auburn, Wash. ° 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Bremerton, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Denver, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


Sugar City, Colo. 


Colo., Wyo., Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Ophir, Colo. 
Telluride, Colo. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 

St. Johns, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Provo, Utah 


Tucson, Arizona 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Tucson, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Tucson, Arizona 


Tucson, Arizona 


Date 


About 10/15/48 


10/48 


About 11/2/48 


Retro. 6/1/48 


10/48 
10/29/48 
Retro. 6/1/48 
Retro. 6/1/48 
10/18/48 


10/28/48 


Retro. 9/27/48 
10/17/48 


Retro. 10/1/48 
Retro.10/4/48 


10/18/48 


10/48 
11/2/48 


approx. 10/22/48 
Retro. 10/1/48 
10/16/48 
11/1/48 


10/5/48 


11/1/48 


10/48 


10/48 


10/11/48 


10/15/48 
10/15/48 


11/1/48 
10/18/48 


10/15/48 
10/1/48 


Amount of 
Increase 


Avg. 71/2-8c 


i214c 


15c to waitresses 


20c (new rate for 
journeymen 

$1.80 per hr.) 
1214-14c 

40c 


71/-133/4c 
Average 71/oc 


15c (Hrly rate $2) 


5.3% 


6-18 cents 
9-12 cents 


13 cents 
13 cents 


9% 

9% 

15 cents 
4 cents 


10% average 
2 cents 


5 cents 


10 cents 


11-15 cents 


Av. 19c or 15% 


Av. 13.8c or 11% 


12 cents 


27 cents 
27 cents 


$3.20 to $4.80 wk. 
$10 mo. for plant 
empl. ; $5-$10 wk. 
for sales drivers 
71/4 cents 


5 cents 


(Cont'd on Page 49) 


Other economic 
benefits 
10c eff. Oct. '48; add 
214% eff. 1/1/49 


Number of 
W orkers 


150 


Waitresses, 
Cooks and 
Bartenders 


add Se hr. to cooks & 
$1.50 per hr. for barten- 
ders (new scale) 


15c retro. 6/1/48; add 
Sc eff. 10/4/48 


Approx. 100 phar- 
macists and clerks 


350 or more Improved vacations 


Painters 


7000 (West Coast) Improved holiday clause 
& OT rate $1.71 per hr. 


368 civilians 
540 civilian 
hourly workers 


60 
150 


180 
approx. 3000 
14 


2000 
50 
42 
20 


100 


Army-A.F, empl. 
Army-A.F. empl. 


103 mechanics 


l/c per mile for long 
haul drivers 
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GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION—(Continued) 


OCTOBER 16 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1948 


Compiled from various sources by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Board 


Location 


Government: 
Army-A. F, Wage Bd. 


State of Montana 


Retail Trades: 
Great Falls 
Employers Council 


State of New Mexico 
Army-A. F. Wage Bd. 


State of Wyoming 


Construction: 
Contractors 


Territory of Hawaii 


Manufacturing & Food 
Processing: 
Love’s Biscuit & 
Bread Co., Ltd. 


(Cont'd from Page 47) 


At the same time, consultation with the 
unions has been widely practiced and man- 
agement has discussed many problems with 
them on which it still has the sole discre- 
tion to make decisions. Almost without ex- 
ception, plant managers assert that time 
spent in conference with union represen- 
tatives is not a grudging concession, but a 
real investment paying steady dividends. 

“If sovereignty of management means 
retaining those powers essential to the 
achievement of quantity and quality of pro- 
duction, then little, if any, tmpairment of 
it has taken place.” 


General Purpose Clause 


The unions proposed a “general pur- 
pose” clause in the first negotiation in 
1934, ‘This section,” the authors state, ‘“‘is 
frequently referred to by the parties as a 
basic point of reference in their negotia- 
tions. It has served to break several dead- 
locks over managerial rights, and stands 
as the essential outline of them.” This 
clause follows: 


Tucson, Arizona 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Alamagardo, N. M. 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


(Cont'd from Page 48) 
Date Amount of 
Increase 
Av. 7.5¢ or 5.9% 
Av. 5c or 3.9% 
Av. 9.1¢ or 7.3% 


10/48 
10/48 
10/48 


About 10/15/48 = 131/,-17 cents 


10/48 Av. 7.2¢ or 5.9% 


10/48 12!/c (new rate 


1.8714) 


Retro. 10/1/48 5 cents 


“The general purpose of this Agreement is, 
in the mutual interests of the employer and the 
employee, to provide for the operation of the 
plant (or plants) hereinafter mentioned under 
methods which will further, to the fullest extent 
possible, the safety, welfare and health of the 
employees, economy of operation, quality and 
quantity of output, cleanliness of plant and pro- 
tection of property. It is recognized by this 
agreement to be the duty of the Company and 
the employees to cooperate fully, individually 
and collectively, for the advancement of said 
conditions.” 


Bone of Contention 


“A source of contention has been the 
no-strike clause in the contract. At first the 
agreement listed a whole series of situa- 
tions under which strikes were not per- 
missible.” It was dropped in favor of the 
following: 

“It is agreed that there shall be no 
strikes, walkouts, or other interruptions of 
work, during the period of this agreement, 
or, upon its expiration, except with the ex- 
press and specific sanction of the signatory 
unions. It is agreed that there shall be no 
lockouts by the signatory company during 
the period of this agreement.” 


Other economic 
Benefits 


Number of 
W orkers 


Army-A.F. Empl. 
Army-A.F. Empl. 
Army-A. F. Empl. 


Clerks in stores 42-hour week 


Army-A.F. Empl. 


Carpenters 


210 3c eff. 10/1/48 and add 


2c eff. 5/1/49; work wk. 
from 44 to 40 hours 


Another factor of consequence in eval- 
uating this study is that it really cannot be 
compared with many others, and particu- 
larly is this true, it would seem, with the 
logging and lumber industries. The first 
point is that most of the plants are located 
in small communities; second, the average 
size is small; third, “the industry is highly 
mechanized . . . the percentage of workers 
falling into the skilled and semi-skilled 
classifications is fairly high.” 

“The average worker supervises a ma- 
chine or a process, rather than manually 
operating it. ... Much of the work is com- 
parable to that of an operating engineer— 
supervising and repairing, rather than 
tending machines. 


Worker Retains Individuality 

“The high degree of individuality in 
most of the jobs and the control vested in 
each worker over the quality of the prod- 
uct breeds a sense of responsibility and 
pride in his work and (in) the operation 
as a whole. . . . Job content is such that he 
is able to remain a complete individual 
while at work.” 


LS 


Union Ousts Member; 
Ordered to Pay $10,817 


A. F. of L. Glass Bottle Blowers Asso- 
ciation has been ordered by Judge Allen 
W. Ashburn, Los Angeles Superior Court 
magistrate, to pay a total of $10,817.02 to 
Alfred B. Cason, a glass worker for oust- 
ing him from the union. 


This decision was handed down as an 
aftermath to a feud of four years duration 
with the union, and in which five law- 
Suits were produced. Cason, a former local 
president of the union and a member of 30 
years’ standing, was removed from the 
union in 1945 and consequently lost his 
job in a place that had a closed shop con- 
tract with the union. 
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He sued for damages and earlier won a 
judgment of $1913.60 against the union. 
He continued to be refused membership, 
and brought another suit. In this one, 
Judge Ashburn held January 13 that the 
union must restore him to membership 
with all rights intact. The judge then pro- 
ceeded with the trial on Cason’s new suit 
for $218,000 damages. . 

Court held that Cason was entitled to 
$3990.62 on account of lost earnings, 
$4326.40 on account of wages that he will 
lose before he can be reinstated by the 
union, and $2500 for the humiliation and 
suffering inflicted upon him. The total is 
$10,817.02 for the union to pay him. 


Rulings In Labor Cases 

The Industrial Conference Board, Ta- 
coma, reports the following: 

Bonuses paid to employees at “regularly 
recurring intervals” under arrangements 
which employees had every reason to sup- 
pose would constitute part of their “regu- 
lar rate” of pay upon which overtime must 
be paid, rules U. S. Court of Appeals, even 
though employer could withhold bonus at 
any time. (McComb v. Shepard Niles 
Crane & Hoist Corp., CA-2, Dec. 1948, 
8WH Cases 384.) 

Cook operating cookhouse at lumber 
mill is held by U. S. District Court of Ore- 
gon to be an “executive and administra- 
tive” employee under FLSA. (McComb v. 
Row River Lumber Co. 8 WH Cases 403. ) 
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Solution of Northwest Power 





Problem Is Difficult 


cific Northwest are two-fold, imme- 

diate and long-range, and to over- 
come both of these the entire industry in 
our area is bending every effort. 


To meet immediate needs, there has 
been set up the Northwest Power Pool, 
encompassing an area approximately 1,000 
miles wide and 800 miles long. It lies gen- 
erally in western Montana, northern Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, and in- 
cludes all of the electric utilities, both pub- 
licly and privately owned, operating with- 
in that area. 

The generating plants included in the 
pool operation involve 71 hydro plants 
and 17 steam plants, with a combined ca- 
pacity of about 4,000,000 kilowatts. 

For operating reasons, the pool is di- 
vided into two sections—the western sec- 
tion including Oregon, Washington, and 
northern Idaho, and the eastern section in- 
cluding the balance of the area. Recently 
British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd. has been included in the pool, 
but because that company’s operations lie 
north of the international boundary it is 
not included in the figures which follow 
in this statement. 

The western portion of the pool has a 
capacity of about 3,200,000 kilowatts. This 
winter the utilities included in the western 
portion of the power pool found it neces- 
sary to engage in a load curtailment 7 
gram so as to prevent serious overload on 
the facilities involved. In spite of the ex- 
cellent cooperation which was received 
from the customers and the substantial re- 
duction in peak load requirements that 
was thereby made possible, the system fre- 
quency decreased from the normal 60 cy- 
cles to 59 cycles on January 3, 1949, over 
the evening peak period. It can therefore 
be stated that the load in the area com- 
prising the western portion of the power 
pool was at, or slightly above the actual ca- 
pacity of about 3,200,000 kilowatts. 

It is presently estimated that by 1951 
the ae of the western portion of the 
power pool will have reached about 4,- 
200,000 kilowatts, or an increase of about 
1,000,000 kilowatts. During the same 
period there is presently programmed the 
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installation of nine additional units at 
Grand Coulee, with a combined capacity of 
about 1,000,000 kilowatts. 


Therefore, from the standpoint of ca- 
a alone the area will be just about 
<eeping up with the load. However, the 
serious aspect of the situation is that there 
is not sufficient water in the Columbia 
River at Grand Coulee during the winter 
months to operate at capacity all of the 
units that will be installed by 1951. 


The natural stream flow of the Colum- 
bia River at Grand Coulee must be aug- 
mented by withdrawal from storage in or- 
der that all of these units can be operated 
at capacity during the winter months. 
While there is substantial storage at Grand 
Coulee (about 5,000,000 acre feet) there 
is not sufficient to operate all units at ca- 
pacity for any extended period of time. 
Obviously, as water is withdrawn from 
storage and the effective head is reduced, 
the capacity of the plant is’ likewise re- 
duced. 


As has been pointed out above, the nine 
additional generating units to be placed in 
operation at Grand Coulee by 1951 will 
increase the peaking capacity of that plant 
by about 1,000,000 kilowatts. However, 
it is estimated that under critical water 
conditions the average capacity (energy) 
will increase by only about 150,000 kilo- 
watts, leaving an estimated deficit under 
the energy requirements in 1951 of about 
50,000 kilowatts. This deficiency will of 
course decrease as water conditions increase 
above critical and at water conditions 
above average it is estimated that the defi- 
ciency would be eliminated. 


The only manner in which the foregoing 
situation can be corrected is by the con- 
struction of additional storage reservoirs 
upstream from Grand Coulee. One such 
project is presently underway at Hungry 
Horse in western Montana. It is estimated 
that this project will store approximately 
214, million additional acre feet and will 
initially provide additional capacity of 
about 100,000 kilowatts by 1952. 


Other projects upstream from Grand 
Coulee are likewise under consideration, 
such as Albeni Falls, Paradise, Glacier 
View and others. Since none of these proj- 
ects have been authorized by Congress it 
is of course problematical when they will 
be in operation. 

In addition to the requirements for ad- 
ditional upstream storage to firm up all 18 
units at Grand Coulee, the power supply 
in the area will be greatly augmented when 
the McNary Project on the Lower Colum- 
bia is completed. It is presently estimated 
that this project, with a capacity of about 
980,000 kilowatts, will be completed in 
1957 or 1958. The initial installation of 
140,000 kilowatts is presently programmed 


. for completion in 1953. 


It should be noted from the above that 
the present estimate for any substantial 
increase in power plant capacity in the 
area will not be until 1952 at the earliest. 
In the meantime the load in the area will 
continue to grow and the present outlook 
is that should less than average water con- 
ditions obtain, substantial load curtailment 
will be required in order to prevent serious 
overloads and resulting equipment failures. 
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M your product requires machined copper parts, it will pay 
you to investigate savings in machining costs made possible 
by Revere Free-Cutting Copper Rod. We would suggest that you 
make trial runs of this metal to prove what it will do under 
your own shop conditions. That was the procedure followed 
by The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., with 
these results: 

Part #18107 and 18108, contacts for the Type D switch illus- 
trated, were designed around this alloy. Trumbull states: “On 
both these parts we found we could make them in one operation 
instead of two. That is, due to the smooth free cutting of the 
metal, it was unnecessary to perform a facing operation .. . 
Our screw machine foreman advises that, in his opinion, both 
these parts could be made four times as fast as out of ordinary 
electrolytic copper rod.” 

#3731, 60 amp. post stud.—5,760 pieces run in 19.6 hours 
with no machine down-time; 10,425 pieces of ordinary copper 
rod run in 66.6 hours with 11.8 hours machine down-time. In 
addition to the extra time required, three sets of dies were used 
for the regular rod. “The savings of the free-cutting material 
over ordinary copper were figured at $1.81 per thousand, in- 
cluding in these costs both material and direct labor.” 

#16552, space washer. “Savings per thousand over electro- 
lytic copper were 77¢. This figure included the material differ- 
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ence and direct labor. In addition, there was an 18% saving 
in machine down-time.” 

#K-60-1A, 70-200 amp. stud. “The use of Free-Cutting 
Copper Rod on this part very definitely increased production 
and practically voided machine down-time.” 

In a letter to Revere, Trumbull added: “In general, at least 
for most of the parts we have used, we find that there is at 
least a 25% saving in machine time of free-cutting over regular 
copper. In addition, the workers are enthusiastic about this 
material, particularly when running studs, because of the fact 
that it is no longer necessary for them to keep a constant close 
watch on the machine to see that the turnings do not become 
tangled up with the moving parts of the machine.” 


For information see your nearest Revere Office 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ili.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y. — Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere, 


Pacific Coast Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 
TEHACHAPI TO TIJUANA 


Business Graph Line 
On the Fence, Poised 


Industrialists Begin to Realize that Bloom Is Off 
the Market as They Start to Dig for Business 


OS ANGELES—Despite recent sharp 
L cutbacks in employment in many 
small industries, particularly local 
stamping and screw machine plants, the 
turn of the year saw the descending graph 
of business essay a surprising, although 
perhaps short-lived, upward wiggle. 
Retail sales, which have been gradually 
drifting downward during the past year, 
spurted sharply, with business in Los An- 
geles’ major department store zooming 20 
per cent above last January's rate. For the 
first time in months, this area became at 
least momentarily a ‘white spot” in the 
national picture. 


Bargain Again 


The phenomenon followed a disappoint- 
ing Christmas season which brought sub- 
stantial January clearance sales the first 
in years to offer real values. Wary, hard- 
pressed consumers leaped at the opportu- 
nity. Business spurted. 

In contrast to the gloom spread by wid- 
ening unemployment, the episode revealed 
a strong demand waiting to be tapped by 
forthright price-cutting. It argued for a 
healthy and quick comeback and hinted 
strongly that if we are witnessing the arri- 
val of the long-predicted readjustment or 
“recession,” it is destined to be shorter 
than most people expect. 

Cutbacks in the aggregate have not ac- 
tually reached major proportions and 
would not be significant except for the 
fact that people continue to pour into 
southern California. A goodly proportion 
of them are job-seekers and their arrival 
is now swelling the floating supply of labor 
at a rapid rate. 


Ability for Sale 


With unemployment in Los Angeles 
now standing at 180,000, the mayor has 
appointed a citizens’ committee for a “Hire 
a Qualified Veteran” campaign. Job oppor- 
tunities listed with the State Employment 
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Service here have decreased 41 per cent. 
In some larger concerns layoffs have 
reached employees with a number of years’ 
seniority. Some 50,000 veterans are with- 
out work and substantial additions to their 
ranks can be expected from the even larger 
group now receiving training under GI 
educational allowances. 

One result of the generally tight condi- 
tions is that automotive parts manufactur- 
ing business looks more attractive than it 
once did to many local plants—now that 
the bloom is off the market for percolators, 
barbecue equipment, and miscellaneous 
gimmicks that blossomed so lush in early 
postwar days. Local auto plants report 
many visits lately from small manufac- 
turers in earnest pursuit of new business. 
Unfortunately the lack of proper tooling 
or of dependable sources of raw materials 
disqualifies a good many would-be sub- 
contractors. The recent slackening of busi- 
ness may portend, however, an earlier- 
than-expected fading of the gray market 
in steel sheet, a possibility further hinted 
by the recent decline in the price of steel 
scrap. 


West Is Recognized 


Studebaker meanwhile is expanding its 
Vernon plant to boost production 41 per 
cent, raising its assembly capacity to 160 
per day. Lincoln-Mercury’s 10 per cent cut- 
back in production has been absorbed 
through gradual lay-off of about 100 of 
its 1,100 employees. Cadillac has opened 
a factory branch to take over the long- 
established Don Lee service business. 

Considerable speculation was generated 
by General Motors’ announcement that it 
may increase new car quotas for the West 
“because of population growth.” A year 
ago it was lack of steel sheet that was hold- 
ing back production. Now some motor 
makers are cutting back and blaming Reg- 
ulation ““W.” Be that as it may, the news 
was well received, for it implied (1) over- 
due recognition of the West's market po- 


tentialities, and (2) obvious improvement 
in the steel situation. 

This area’s many aircraft subcontractors 
were not amused when the armed forces 
made sweeping changes in their prime con- 
tracts. Again they were reminded forcibly 
that their position is doubly insecure 
first, as being dependent upon specialty 
and overflow business from major com- 
panies who, when belts must be tightened, 
like to pull subcontract work back into 
their own plants; and second, as being ap- 
pendages to an industry which is at the 
mercy of a fickle Congress whose military 
policy shifts with the political winds. 


Douglas Eyes Detroit 


Douglas, recognizing the need for bal- 
last against such changeable weather, is 
quietly developing its plant for entry into 
the automotive field through its new West- 
ern Pressed Metal Division. A nucleus or- 
ganization already is turning out plumbing 
fixtures, metal furniture and trailer parts. 
Much attention is being given to use of 
the big equipment which could press fen- 
ders and other body sections — if sheet 
were available. Already Douglas engineers 
claim satisfactory results with Kirksite dies 
which cost but a fraction of the cost of 
hard dies and are speedier. 


The Horizon Brightens 


Long-pull outlook for the civilian mar- 
ket which currently represents the other 
10 per cent of the aircraft industry's busi- 
ness, is a little brighter. For the first time 
in three years the airlines appear to be 
headed for better times, having ended 
1948 with the pleasing prospect of a deficit 
of only about $7,000,000, or less than one- 
third of the 1947 red ink figures, and with 
further improvement virtually certain. Op- 
erating costs have risen spectacularly, but 
gross revenues have climbed to an all-time 
high. Air freight volume has _ nearly 
doubled. 
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A major factor in the financial picture 
is an increase in the rate paid by the Gov- 
ernment for carrying air mail. A small drop 
in passenger business has been more than 
offset by fare boosts averaging 13 per cent. 
Seldom has an industry given itself so 
thorough a housecleaning, and so swiftly. 
Drastic personnel retrenchment cut over- 
head costs sharply. Technical improve- 
ments ranging from high-intensity beacons 
and ILS landing systems to pressurized 
cabins and high-altitude ships that “fly 
over bad weather” did their part in cutting 
accidents and speeding flights. They not 
only made passengers happier, but helped 
cut the average “turn-around time’ for 
rolling stock. 


See the Belgian Congo 


In addition, better merchandising of air 
travel was pushed in many ingenious ways. 
Half-fare rates for families during slack 
days of the week not only levelled out 
travel dips, but helped convert stay-at- 
home wives into boosters for flying. Pan 
American introduced sleeperette equip- 
ment on trans-oceanic runs, launched a 
drive to eliminate visas for travellers in 
the Pacific, and cut winter fares to Europe 
by 25 per cent. Its promotion staff began 
to tempt “‘off-season” travellers with invi- 
tations to see the Congo’s elephants and 
pygmies, sleep in the crater of a volcano, 
or seek trophies in Austria where for the 
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first time in years the chamois preserves 
have been opened to huntsmen. 


Fly and Save 


At home, TWA planned “Sky Coach’ 
service at approximately the same fares as 
railway coach travel. Western Air Lines 
offered ticket books providing a five per 
cent discount, plus the substantial saving 
of the 15 per cent federal tax which was 
recently ruled inapplicable to commuter 
rates. By discontinuing free meals it also 
was able to shave fares another five per 
cent. 


Souped-up Backbone 

The immediate market for sales of new 
planes to the airlines can hardly be consid- 
ered impressive in comparison with the 
backlog of military orders now held by the 
major manufacturers — but it offers a 
necessary and sound foundation for the in- 
dustry’s future. The airlines’ favorable ex- 
perience with the larger and faster models 
such as the DC-6 in attracting and holding 
the public has been encouraging. Now 
Douglas has just announced a drastic 
renovation of the two-motored DC-3, long 
the backbone of the air passenger business. 
“Sou a engines will boost cruising 
speed 45 miles and increase passenger ca- 
pacity from 21 to as many as 28 persons. 
Donald Douglas says the new model will 
operate “at something less than half the 
cost.”” 
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The development was overdue, for air- 
lines in the past two years have put mil- 
lions into new and larger planes for the 
transcontinental routes, substantially aided 
by the lower per-mile costs thus afforded. 
A recent estimate placed the cost of oper- 
ating a DC-3 at 2.8 cents per seat-mile, 
compared with 51/, cents for the old DC-3 
and 5.2 cents for a DC-4. Convair liners 
averaged 3.7 per seat-mile. The modern- 
ization should serve to put the DC-3 back 
again as a major factor in short-haul serv- 
ice. It will mean an important market for 
Douglas at a time when its Santa Monica 
plant has virtually completed delivery of 
150 DC-6's ordered by 14 of the world’s 
major airlines. 


Tourists on the Loose 


The business of importing tourists in 
wholesale lots to Southern California is 
flourishing again. he Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce last year bagged 184 
conventions, whose delegates brought the 
area $12,000,000 worth of “extra trade.” 
This figure is an all-time record, although 
the number of individuals arriving here 
was topped in 1947 with the addition of 
the 71,300 contestants who came to par- 
ticipate in the American Bowling Con- 
gress’ three-month session. Chamber offi- 
cials estimate that the average convention 
delegate spends $100 while he is here, 
but he is believed to take away at least 
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$1,000 worth of California propaganda— 
to say nothing of possible inoculation with 
the “native son” virus. 


New Products Mart 


A new “Industrial Products Mart’’ is 
opening here to provide a permanent ex- 
hibiting place for the thousands of small 
manufacturers of metal products in this 
area. George A. Griffith, management ex- 
pert who has launched the project, expects 
to offer exhibitors additional merchandis- 
ing aid through market research facilities 
and a special division which will help ex- 
hibiting firms to set up distribution in the 
West and Latin America, and even to ar- 
range financing in some cases. 


De-Squealing the Smog 


The old principle of turning the squeal 
of the pig into valuable packing house by- 
products is turning up again in the 
smudgy controversy surrounding Los An- 
geles’ ‘‘smog” menace. While the county 
grand jury rumbled forth criticisms of the 
new Air Pollution Control District's activi- 
ties, the County Board of Supervisors, 
which instigated and supported the Dis- 
trict’s drive against the bad-smelling 
fumes, marshalled returns from the cam- 
paign to date. 

Smog Czar Dr. Louis C. McCabe of- 
fered statistics bolstered with colored films 
which gave a visual evidence of yeoman 
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accomplishment. Within a single recent 
month, 78 local plants either started or 
finished construction of air pollution con- 
trol installations costing $560,000. Since 
last April, one major oil refinery has re- 
duced the amount of sulphur dioxide going 
into the air from 40 tons a day to three 
tons. Three other refineries soon will re- 
cover 100 tons daily through a new re. 
covery plant. 

Union Oil's new equipment will strip 
refinery waste gases of hydrogen sulphide 
to be used in manufacture of commercial 
sulphur. Two bag houses being built for 
the Kirk Company's lead smelter will pay 
a dividend by recovering more than 700 
pounds of lead oxide a day, with a present 
market value of around 20 cents a pound. 
The open-hearth steel plants have installed 
three types of equipment to determine 
which will remove the greatest amount of 
dusts from their stack. Experimental in- 
stallations are under test at non-ferrous, 
and electrical steel furnace plants. The 
smog director believes that within 18 
months the eye-smarting additions to the 
pure California air will be largely a thing 
of the past. 


Davis New Tidelands Master; 
Groner Retires 

William H. Davis of New York, a for- 
mer chairman of the War Labor Board, has 
been appointed by Chief Justice Vinson to 
be special master in the California tide- 
lands boundary dispute, now before the 
Supreme Court. 

Davis replaces D. Lawrence Groner, re- 
tired Judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
who resigned the position last month be- 
cause of ill health. 





Prize Furniture Designer 


Charles Eames, youthful California fur- 
niture designer, divided a $2500 second 
prize for furniture design with Davis J. 
Pratt, Chicago. This international low-cost 
furniture competition, sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Museum De- 
sign Project, Inc., and leading retail stores 
nationally, brought forth 3000 entries 
from 31 countries. 

First prize was divided between Don R. 
Knorr of Chicago, and Professor George 
Leowald from Berlin-Frohnau, the French 
sector. 

Presentation was made in New York by 
Nelson Rockefeller, president of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 





Daily Spinach 

Give us this day our daily spinach. 
United Air Lines report that shipments of 
fresh spinach packed in 10 oz. moisture- 
proof cellophane bags from farms neaf 
San Juan Bautista, Calif., to Seattle are 
expected to pass 6,000 daily in the next few 
months, Sam B. Regas and Sons are the 
California produce men who first tapped 
the Seattle market. 
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Aluminum does them all—but... 


Naturally, you don’t make pots and 
airplanes with the same alloy. 


To manufacture the products illus- 
trated above, a variety of alloys and tem- 
pers of aluminum are required—each 
suited to the specific requirements of the 
job. 

How about your product? Does it 
fully utilize aluminum’s advantages? 

A change in alloy or temper may 
enable you to improve your product by 
giving it: 

Increased strength .. . reduced 
weight... improved finish . .. great- 
er durability. 


Furthermore, by making a change 


in alloy or temper you may be able to 
reduce your manufacturing costs through: 
Lower material cost .. . fewer fab- 
ricating steps... lower rejection rate 
... lower finishing costs. 
Sometimes a minor change in prod- 
uct design—enabling use of a different 


alloy—will result in one or more of 
these benefits. 

So ask yourself if you're taking fullest 
advantage of aluminum’s remarkable 
versatility. If there’s any doubt, call in 
a Permanente Metals’ engineer and he'll 
give you the answer! 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA . . . WITH OFFICES IN: 
Atlanta * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit * Houston + Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee 


Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. » 
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More Ford Parts Manufacturing 
For Northern California 


Possible Delays in Natural Gas Pipeline from Texas; Area Strengthens 
Its Leadership as Wholesale Center; Low Cost Housing: Try and Get It! 


fornia is beginning to get a larger 
share of the Ford automobile parts 
contracts than heretofore, with 49 out of 
the last 73 contracts for the Pacific Coast 
being placed in the San Francisco Bay area. 

The Ford parts program now has reached 
a total of $45,000,000 in contracts placed 
in California, it was announced by Fred 
Rumball, in charge of the West Coast pro- 
gram, at a recent press conference in San 
Francisco. The Ford people expect to find 
some of the heavier parts taken on by ven- 
dors in California in the near future. 
Whether this will extend to body stamp- 
ings is questionable, because it might not 
be economical to cut down the volume of 
stampings done at Detroit. The new metals 
division of Douglas Aircraft, however, al- 
ready has been successful in stamping fend- 
ers for the replacement trade, using kirk- 
site dies. 

New business would be highly welcome 
to plants in the northern part of the state, 
which have had a slackening in volume for 
some time. The influx of new manufactur- 
ing operations also has slowed down. 


S AN FRANCISCO — Northern Cali- 


Atomic Objections 

Atomic Energy Commission popped up 
as an interested party in the natural gas 
supply of the West at the hearing before 
the Federal Power Commission in San 
Francisco last month on the proposed pipe- 
line to northern California to supply Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. 

It wants to be sure that its housing 
projects at Los Alamos and Sandia, New 
Mexico, are taken care of for the next 25 
years. The commission’s position is that 
any gas taken out of the San Juan basin of 
northern New Mexico and southern Colo- 
rado by the El Paso Natural Gas Company 
for transmission to California would come 
from the same supply which AEC now 
relies on and is being furnished by the 
Southern Union Gas Company of Santa 
Fe, N. M. The latter company’s reserves 
would run out in 1961 even without El 
Paso’s drain on the basin, according to 
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William D. Denson, the AEC litigation 
counsel, 

Although the AEC’s appearance made 
good newspaper copy at the time, its de- 
mands for gas for housing supply are 
considered merely a drop in the bucket. 
There have also been reports that the state 
of Texas might clamp down on — of 
natural gas, but these are not taken too 
seriously. 


More Delay 

Principal obstacle in the way of the new 
pipeline to northern California for Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is the status of Delhi 
Oil Co., which will provide the gas from 
the San Juan Basin. If the Federal Power 
Commission rules that Delhi is solely a 
producing company there will be no prob- 
lem involved in the building of a stub line 
from the basin to connect up with the main 
line coming from the Permean Basin, 
where about three-fourths of the gas will 
originate. If Delhi is considered as a gas 
distributing company, however, because of 
ownership of the San Juan Pipeline Co., it 
comes under FPC regulations and profit 
limitations, which will involve some Rae 
and possible complications. The San Fran- 
cisco hearing was recessed to February 21 
in Washington. 

Northern California appears to have 
further strengthened its leadership as the 
wholesale center of the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to Carleton Green, regional econo- 
mist at San Francisco for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Over 38 per cent of all 
taxable payrolls in the three Pacific Coast 
states were in northern California in 
March 1947, he points out. Compared with 
March 1946, northern California’s share 
of wholesale jobs and payrolls rose nearly 
one percentage point, indicating a continu- 
ing upward trend. 

California’s gain in candy output in 
1947 over 1946 was the highest in the 
nation, it is also reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The state’s 23 con- 
fectionery manufacturers increased their 


poundage 34.2 per cent, the chief factor 
being a gain in chocolate covered bars and 
bulk candy production. 

Manufacturing employment is now the 
chief source of payroll income in six of 
the nine San Francisco Bay area counties, 
a study made by Raymond Reeves, research 
director of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council reveals. 

How to get low cost housing when none 
of the components can be had for low 
prices is a problem no one has yet been 
able to solve, yet the government is likely 
to step in and do it, according to some of 
the Federal Housing Administration off- 
cials who have been holding conferences 
at various points around the country. G. C. 
McGinness, district director of FHA, is 
one of these. Speaking at the conference 
held in San Francisco last month, he de- 
clared public housing is inevitable if those 
in private industry do not stop pointing 
their fingers at each other and get down to 
business in filling the urgent need for low 
cost housing. 

The economy is forcing down builders 
to the point where most units under con- 
struction are for less than $10,000, accord- 
ing to Earl Smith, a Berkeley home builder, 
who predicted that by the end of this year 
most of the home building in the area will 
be of units below $8,000. 


Shrunken Houses 

Apparently shrinking the house itself 
into a smaller size is one of the best meth- 
ods to reduce the cost. Two furniture 
magazine editors pointed out at Januaty 
furniture week in Los Angeles that the size 
of homes now being built has shrunk to 
750 square feet as compared with prewar 
average size of 1200 square feet. The fur- 
niture industry has rather lagged behind 
this trend, they said, citing a recent sale by 
a large retailer in Los Angeles which had 
produced disappointing results. A post: 
mortem indicated that the reason for the 
public failing to respond was that the fur- 
niture advertised was too large for the new 
type of house. 
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it is kilowatts or BTUs that the Pa- 
cific Northwest most needs seems 
difficult to say. 

As for kilowatts, there was a long pro- 
cession of associations, municipal bodies, 
and individuals appearing before an Army 
Engineers’ board in Spokane, Seattle, Port- 
land, and Boise in late January and early 
February, urging hydro-electric develop- 
ment. 

On the BTU side, a bill to appropriate 
$250,000 for research in gasification of 
coal is being pushed through the Wash- 


Piiiui NORTHWEST — Whether 


@ The Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee in session. At a recent meeting of the 
Federal Coordination group Governor C. A. Robins of Idaho conferred with members of 


REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Coal BTUs and Hydro Kilowatts 
Sought by Pacific Northwest 


Further Exploration of Lurgi Gasification Process Proposed; 
Army Engineers Find Region Eager for Columbia Development 


ington legislature, and in the background 
is the hope that natural gas may be brought 
in from Alberta. 

The hoped-for appropriation for inves- 
tigating gasification of Washington coals 
stems from the belief of some of the lead- 
ing mintng men in the state that the experi- 
ments by Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal 
Company in the East failed to get the an- 
swer to the technical problem involved. It 
is reported that too small a retort was used 
and unexpected difficulties appeared in the 
tests, which the Washington people hope 
can be overcome in new experiments. 


the committee. Seated, left to right, are: C. H. Raymond, advisory member from Montana; 


R. J. Newell, Department of the Interior; Mark R. Kulp, advisory member from Idaho; 
Governor C. A. Robins, Col. Theron D. Weaver, Corps of Engineers, Portiand, chairman; 
standing, left to right, are: Lesher S. Wing, Federal Power Commission, San Francisco; E. 
H. Watson, advisory member from Nevada; L. C. Bishop, advisory member from Wyoming; 
George Hudson, Department of Agriculture, Wenatchee. Dr. Paul Raver, Administrator, 
Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, is not shown. (Bureau of Reclamation photo.) 
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This study will be made of the Lurgi 
process under the joint sponsorship of the 
School of Mineral Engineering, University 
of Washington, the Coal Producers Associ- 
ation, and Washington State College. It is 
proposed that a pilot plant be set up on the 
property of the Seattle Gas Company in 
Seattle with Dr. Yancey of the Seattle of- 
fice of the Bureau of Mines in charge of 
the work. 

Nearly all of the testimony before the 
Army Engineers’ board was in favor of 
Columbia River development, although 
with some reservations here and there, such 
as President Earl Shreve of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce opposing the 
$95,000,000 Glacier View dam as threat- 
ening to ruin a valuable primeval area and 
two Nez Perce Indians announcing that 
they wanted no more dams built. 


Choked Allusions 
Various allusions favorable and derog- 
atory to a Columbia Valley Authority were 
made by witnesses in the hearings, but 
Major-General Crawford, Deputy Chief of 
Engineers, effectively and impartially 
choked all of them off with the announce- 
ment that the hearings were only for the 
purpose of discussing the economic and 
technical aspects of the proposed develop- 
ment. Administration of the project did 
not concern the Army, he said. 
Total cost of the Columbia development 
project will be $408,000,000 to the fed- 
eral government. 


Navigation Possibilities 

Navigation improvements in the ‘'308" 
report of the Army Engineers, would open 
the Columbia and Snake rivers for barge 
transportation inland to Lewiston, Idaho, 
170 miles upstream from the mouth of 
the Snake River and 495 miles upstream 
from the mouth of the Columbia, with 320 
miles of this slack water. 

“It would open for development,” de- 
clared Herbert G. West of Walla Walla, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 58) 


executive vice-president of the Inland Em- 
pire Waterways Association, ‘‘an area now 
deprived of low cost transportation, thus 
making it possible to tap the mineral re- 
sources in Idaho and to market low-grade 
forest products from the Clearwater re- 
gion that now cannot pay the high pro- 
hibitive land transportation costs. The 
addition of this commerce to the grain, 
petroleum, and lumber traffic, now existing 
would be a vast contribution to the econ- 
omy of the region and would go far toward 
justifying the recommended development 
of the Columbia Basin. 
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¢ IN THIS large mid-west plant, 
limited truck parking space in 
the loading zone was no hin- 
drance to A-F Engineers in 
engineering a plant-wide ma- 
terials and products handling 
system from unloading to 
shipping. 

A-F PortA-Flow Conveyors 
were employed to extend the 
A-F Completely Co-ordinated 
Conveying System so that cases 
and cartons are carried directly 
from storage into trucks parked 


parallel to loading dock. Hinged 


THE ALVEY- FERGUSON COMPANY 
117 West 9th Street, Dept. W.I. 
Main Office: Cincinnati 9, Ohio — Established 1901 


_ CONVEYING YING EQUIPMENT. 





_ METAL PRODUCTS PRODUCTS CLEANING EQUIPMENT 4 


. LIMITED SPACE—NO HINDRANCE! 


Why Be ‘Satisfied with bins Than 


an A-F “Engineered” Conveyor System? 


, Los Angeles 15, California 


River History 

“The history of Columbia River navi- 
gation reveals a steady increase in tonnage; 
an increase that has kept pace with the 
commercial growth of the territory served 
by this great waterway. Since the comple- 
tion of the Bonneville Dam and lock in 
January of 1938, the river-borne commerce 
of that section of the Columbia has in- 
creased about 13 times to an annual total 
of more than a million and a quarter tons. 
Tonnage passing through The Dalles-Ce- 
lilo Canal has increased from 44,000 tons 
to 835,000 tons annually. 
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to wall, the A-F PortA-Flow 
section is quickly and easily 
raised out of the way when not 
in use. Through each depart- 
ment production flows quickly 
and economically. 

Backed by forty-eight years’ 
experience in the engineering 
and installation of case, carton, 
and package handling systems, 
A-F Engineers are also well 
qualified to help you effect 
handling economies in your 
plant. Why not write for a dis- 
cussion with an A-F Conveyor 
Engineer—today ? 












“The prospective upstream and down- 
stream traffic average for the 50-year pe 
riod following the completion of these 
improvements is estimated at nearly 5,- 
000,000 tons annually.” 


Bids Considered 

The War Assets Administration has un- 
der consideration four bids for the am- 
monium sulphate plant at Salem, now 
being operated by Columbia Metals Com- 
pany on a short term lease expiring June 
30. Manganese Products, Inc. of Seattle 
bid $750,000, while J. R. Simplot of Boise 
offered $225,000. J. O. Gallagher, presi- 
dent, and A. W. Metzger, vice-president, 
of Columbia Metals, acting as individuals, 
bid $100,000, in addition to a $1.50 per 
ton royalty on ammonium sulphate prod- 
ucts for five years beginning July 1, 1949, 
and 75 per cent of the gross proceeds from 
sale of any surplus machinery not needed 
in ammonium sulphate production. Fourth 
bid was from Beasley and Beasley of 
Washington, D.C., acting for an undis- 
closed client. They said a cash offer would 
be made if the plant can be offered without 
the national security clause. 


Accomplishment 

Private forestland owners of Washing- 
ton and Oregon have built up an amazing 
record of accomplishment during the dec- 
ade and a half just ended to lead all other 
forest regions of the nation in improved 
management and protection, reported W. 
D. Hagenstein, forest engineer, at the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association's 
annual meeting in January. 


Hagenstein said 1948 was the best fire 
season on record in the Douglas fir region 
on state and private lands, with only 6,562 
acres burned. This is one- sixth of the stand- 
ard allowable burn under intensive man- 
agement, 


He said the year showed the greatest in- 
crease in West Coast tree farm acreage, 
with 11 properties containing 489,488 
acres added to bring the total area certified 
since the start of the program in 1941 
over the 3 million acre mark for the Doug- 
las fir region. He said 65 companies now 
employ trained foresters, a gain of 15 this 
year. Some 60 additional technically- 
trained foresters were added by these com- 
panies, bringing the total in the West Coast 
industry to 600. 

The year saw the first wide-scale use of 
short-wave radio for forest fire protection 
purposes, with 20 companies adopting this 
modern method of communications. 


DDT Plan 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany is expected to complete consolidation 
of its Pacific Coast DDT chemical opera- 
tions at its Portland plant within the next 
two months. 


Pennsalt is constructing additions to the 
Portland project to house machinery being 
moved here from Tacoma to give the con- 
cern a unified insecticide plant. 
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Pe a a ae 


How Valuable Is a 
Graduate Engineer? 

Stanford University, in disclosing re- 
sults of an employment survey of 135 
Stanford engineering graduates one year 
after graduation, reports: 

Four-fifths of the men took employment 
in California, 

One-third of them are working in man- 
ufacturing; 28 are in government work; 
23 are employed by consulting firms or 
educational institutions; half the entire 
group is engaged in technical phases of 
engineering, with one-fourth of them 
doing research and development work. 

Those with a master’s degree received 
an average of $36 a month more than those 
with bachelor’s degrees; an additional $39 
if they had the degree of engineer; and 
still $34 more if they had a PhD. in engi- 
neering. 

In the bachelor degree level; C.E.’s led 
the other branches by a considerable mar- 
gin, with an average $290 per month 
salary. 

In the master’s degree group, graduates 
in electronics topped the field with an av- 
erage monthly salary of $328. 

In salary comparisons, federal govern- 
ment salaries for B.S. degree holders fell 
quite far below average. At the same time, 
however, federal salaries for M.S. degree 
holders were slightly above the average of 
$297 for the entire M.S. degree group. 

The machine industry generally paid 
below average salaries to M.S. degree men, 
while average salaries of M.S. holders in 
the aircraft industry ($328 per month) 
and in the petroleum industry ($338 per 
month) showed that these industries had 
bid vigorously for the M.S. engineers. 

The survey further indicated that engi- 
neering graduates have a 25 per cent 
chance of getting a raise after three 
months; a 75 per cent chance after six 
months, and after nine months it is almost 
certain they have received at least one pay 
increase, 

The report points out that its observa- 
tions should be tempered with knowledge 
that the year in ee was a period of 
rising ptices, and some of the increases 
were undoubtedly cost-of-living advances 
rather than merit raises. 


Prize Awards For 
Papers on Welding 

Six prize awards totaling $2,250 for the 
best papers on designing for, application 
of, and research in resistance welding, sub- 
mitted to the American Welding Society 
prior to August 1, 1949, have been an- 
nounced by the Resistance Welder Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Top prize of $750 will be awarded for 
the best paper from an industrial source 
dealing with such topics as redesign of a 
product for lower cost manufacture by re- 
sistance welding; Resistance welding re- 
search; Development of new procedures 
which broaden the usefulness of resistance 
welding; etc. 
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OC in 


does the 
work of many 


when its a combined form 


Just because you have 
many departments doesn’t mean you 
need many forms, Not at all! Uarco 
combines business forms so that one does 
the work of many . .. serving all depart- 
ments... reaching everyone concerned. 

Not only that, but each department 
gets only the facts it wants—no non- 
essentials. No delays, no recopying— 
one writing does it all! 

See how you can combine your business 
forms. Call your Uarco Representative 
—he’ll make a complete survey of your 
needs at no cost or obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Oakland, Calif ° Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland,Ohio «+ Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 


4 UARCO business form 


*for instance .. . One 
company selling radio tran- 
scriptions needs all these with 
each order: (1) box label, 
(2) shipper’s receipt, Railway 
Express Agency, (3) R.E.A. 
label with detachable de- 
livery sheets, (4) “abstract 
advice” for R.E.A. records, 
(5) shipper’s bill from R.E.A. 
UARCO combines them all 
in E-Z-Out Form. One form 

- One writing... copies 
detached in one swift motion 


Business Forms 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Stable Industries Underwrite 
Healthy Regional Economy 


Business as Usual in Spite of Record-Cold Winter; 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Opposition Raises Big Fuss 


ENVER.—Confusion of purposes 
Doeoaiaae the scene in the Rocky 

Mountain states these days, but 
somehow the colossal output of raw ma- 
terials continues and here and there we 
observe heartening signs that the indus- 
trialization of this last frontier is advancing 
at a quickening pace. 

“We're getting along pretty well in 
spite of ourselves,” one Montanan com- 
mented the other day. It is no accident that 
his state is called The Treasure State, and 
the treasures that come from the land— 
and beneath it— seem ample to keep a 
healthy economy going regardless of what 
the people may care to do about it. The 
same situation prevails in the other states 
of the mountain area. 


To Embargo or Win Markets? 


Colorado's Attorney General stuck out 
his foot and tried to trip the businessmen 
who are lining up a deal to pipe natural 
gas from southwestern Colorado and adja- 
cent areas to California. Nothing doing, 
declared this champion of the people of 
Colorado. There are people in Durango 
and other Colorado towns who suffer from 
lack of natural gas, and nobody can haul 
any of Colorado’s gas away, no, sirce! 
Similar attitudes and expressions are heard 
with regard to the piping of oil from 
Rangely Field, Colorado, to California as 
well as to Wyoming and Utah. Wyoming 
is fearful that an additional pipeline soon 
will be built to move Wyoming's oil down 
to the Great Lakes area. 


Mountain Music 


Instead of rejoicing over these opportu- 
nities to develop markets for raw materials, 
the mountaineers get out their six-guns and 
threaten to do battle with anybody who 
wants to do business. 

Perhaps the yammering serves a useful 
purpose. Arizona squawked to high heaven 
when it was proposed to pipe gas across 
the northern part of the state from the 
“Four Corners’’ area (mostly New Mexico 
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and Colorado gas) to California. Result 
was a deal whereby the pipeline people 
promised that any Arizona towns along or 
near the right-of-way could buy all the gas 
they need, which of course isn’t a snifter 
by comparison with the amount of gas 
wanted in California or available in the 
“Four Corners’’ country. So everybody 
seems happy on that score. Perhaps Colo- 
rado’s Attorney General is playing the 
same sort of game. 


Who'll Buy Our Oil? 


Up in Wyoming, where people wince 
and look about furtively whenever any- 
body says Black Oil, something more seri- 
ous is involved. Several of the leading oil 
fields in Wyoming are shut in because thé 
market for black oil dried up in the midst 
of the oil shortage scare. 

Years ago the same situation prevailed 
and black oil seemed just plain good-for- 
nothing. Then came the war and the navy 
demanded bunker fuel in incredible 
amounts and nothing was better for the 
purpose than Wyoming's black oil. More- 
over, the rise in demand for domestic and 
industrial burning oils had built up a huge 
new market for such products all over the 
country. It looked as if Wyoming's big 
headache was ended for keeps. But here it 
is again, and oil men say the only answer 
is more pipelines, lots of pipelines, to 
move the oil to California, to the Pacific 
Northwest, to the Great Lakes area—to 
any of the numerous places that now offer 
a profitable market. 

But moving the oil, or the gas, out of 
the region arouses bitter hostility among 
certain businessmen and politicians who 
scream that high treason to the region ts 
being committed. The states which stand 
to gain most by continued expansion of 
their oil and gas industries seem to give 
the impression that they wani to play dog- 
in-the-manger. While only a noisy mi- 
nority may hold this view, the effect is 
upsetting to outside business interests who 
hate to mix in family squabbles. 


‘ Bunk House Fever 


Some of the folks in Montana who 
dreamed of retiring and moving to sunny 
California where there aren’t any long, 
hard winters think maybe they waited a bit 
too long. The results aren't all in yet, but 
there is no minimizing the seriousness of 
the “worst winter in 50 years” in the entire 
western half of the United States. Oddly 
enough, that is just what people in Eng- 
land and in the European countries called 
the horrible winter they experienced last 
year. But that other disaster was only 
something we read about; it seemed far 
away and just too bad. 


Beastly Weather 


The current hellishness of the weather 
is just plain cause-and-effect, if you want 
the explanation of the pseudo-scientific 
wizards. The feverish outbursts of spots on 
the sun, controlling earthly weather, 
growth cycles, et cetera, are directly trace- 
able (they say) to the three atomic bombs 
we set off during the past few years. 

Top brass in Washington has sup- 
pressed the panic-fodder conclusion of the 
U. S. Army that the earth has been visited 
on several occasions during the past two 
or three years by inter-planetary craft. 
Portions of such a craft or something 
dropped by it have been found and anal- 
yzed and consist of elements unknown on 
earth. The know-it-alls will whisper that 
our atomic bomb bursts, which were 
plainly visible on Mars or some other place 
peopled by intelligent creatures of one 
sort or another, aroused their curiosity of 
alarm. 


Page Orson Welles 


The resulting expeditions to the earth 
to see what was going on evidently satis- 
fied the curiosity of the visitors and con- 
vinced them that we earthlings are just 
playing with a new chemistry-and-physics 
set and have no serious intention of de- 
stroying the universe. But since our mon- 

(Cont'd on Page 64) 
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A LITTLE FASTENER 
MAKES A BIG 
CONTRIBUTION 

TO INDUSTRY... 


TINNERMAN 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO ‘'%,GA%20* DOMINION Fastencns 
© See usin B00 GOE WESTERN METAL EXPOSITION @ @ 
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probably on Mars too, we had better take tha 
it easy or we will have interplanetary trou- a 
ble. After all, it is their sun, too! 
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| Watch That Gold! 

\ 

Lead and zinc are still in short supply | 

| and most mining operations will continue 

full tilt in the months ahead. Even the | 


| gold mining men are wearing broad smiles 
| these days. Well they might, for not only is 
| the labor supply becoming better from 
| their point of view, but Uncle Sam shows 
| signs of footing the bill for reconditioning 
| mines forced to shut up shop during the 






INDUSTRIAL TRUCK Div., CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY BATTLE CREEK 28. MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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that the unfreezing of gold prices is now 
considered a possibility instead of rank 
heresy, and any gold man can tell you 
that once there is a world market for gold 
you had better hold onto your hat if you 
want to keep up with the men who moil 
for gold. 


Glittering Future 


There will be upsets and setbacks, every- 
one in the mountain states seems agreed, 
but they are just as sure that the basic econ- 
omy of the region is sound and sensible 
and able to weather anything ahead. Con- 
ditions that might cause a major depres- 
sion just don’t exist today, and with the 
federal government able to gear up buying 
and spending at a moment's notice, it does 
look as if there would be no breadlines 
in Butte this year or the next or the next. 
And that goes double for Billings, and 
Albuquerque and Durango and Rawlins. 
Up and down the Continental Divide, the 
atmosphere is one of confidence in the fu- 
ture—and a sigh of relief that that infernal 
winter (blast it!) finally took its leave. 


Industrial Exposition 
To Be Repeated 


The San Francisco Bay area will parade 
its industrial strength again this year when 
the second annual Bay Area Industrial Ex- 
position opens its doors June 4 in the Oak- 
land Civic Auditorium and Exposition 
Building. In announcing dates for the Ex- 
position, which will extend from June 4 
through June 12, BAIE officials stated that 
more than 250 exhibits are expected to give 
a comprehensive picture of Northern Cali- 
fornia industry to buyers and industrialists 
from all sections of the country. 

The BAIE, largest industrial show held 
west of Chicago, is a non-profit organiza- 
tion sponsored by the San Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the junior chambers of the twelve Bay 
Area counties. Held last year for the first 
time as a part of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion the BAIE proved to be so successful 
as a showplace for Bay Area industrial 
products sponsors have decided to make 
the exhibition an annual affair. 

Exhibition managers report that over 40 
per cent of the exhibit space has already 
been sold to firms representing a wide 
variety of industries including automotive, 
petroleum, materials handling, steel fab- 
fication, utilities, electrical equipment, 
food and many others. 

Gary Kriedt and J. Clarence Myers, 
Exposition managers, report that firms 
Wishing to apply for exhibit space should 
contact their office in the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco—telephone EXbrook 2-7443 or 
EX. 2-8600. 
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Constels lation 


SLIMLINE FLUORESCENT 
LUMINAIRE 


OFF TO 
A GOOD START: 


The skill, the know-how, the modern equipment this 
sheet of steel will encounter in the Smoot-Holman plant will 
accomplish an amazing transformation. By the time it emerges as a com- 
pleted luminaire, it will have undergone exhaustive tests and processes 
of inspection — a product of which we can be proud...and 
with which the user will find long-lasting satisfaction. 


SMODT- HOLMAN COMPANY 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


INGLEWQDD CALIFORNIA 


Offices in Principal Western Cities — Branch and Warehouse in San Francisco 













































































































































































































































REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE WASATCH FRONT 


Labor Leaps to Launch 
Liberalizing Legislation 











Election Returns Are Interpreted as Starting Whistle; 


ALT LAKE CITY—Interpreting the 
S last election returns in Utah as a go- 

ahead signal, organized labor is pour- 
ing the “‘liberalizing’’ labor bills into the 
state legislature again this year. The meas- 
ures are reminiscent of the 1930’s, when 
labor’s endorsement alone was sufficient to 
pass bills. Their proposals will be scruti- 
nized, however, this year and some com- 
promises appear to be in the cards. 


Proposed Legislation 


Here are a few of the major items in 
labor’s legislative program: 

Extension of the industrial compensa- 
tion act to cover employers with one or 
more workers (it now applies to employers 
with three or more) and an increase in the 
basic maximum benefit from $22.50 per 
week to $35 per week. The maximum rate 
under the proposed bill, with credit for 
dependents, would be $43.75 per week. 

A parallel liberalization of the occupa- 
tional disease act. 

Benefit payments for life in permanent 
total disability cases. Benefits are now lim- 
ited to six years. 

An amendment to give recipients of 
benefits a choice of accepting the statutory 
payments or suing for damages. 

Repeal of the 1947 labor relations act, 
which bans jurisdictional strikes and mass 
picketing among other things, and a re- 
turn to the “little Wagner act.” 

Extension of bargaining rights to em- 
ployees of the state and its political sub- 
divisions. 

Extension of the eight-hour collar-to- 
collar law (now applicable to underground 
mines) to open-pit mining operations. 

With some other groups, organized 
labor is also committed to back a severance 
tax on natural resources. The brightest spot 
in the picture to “hold the line’’ advocates 
is the Republican governor, J. Bracken 
Lee, who has taken a firm stand against 
any new taxes or tax increases and who 
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Congress Hard-Put to Hold Tax Line Against Pressures 


recommended in his budget message, ap- 
propriations some $6,000,000 below the 
total for the current biennium and $38,- 
000,000 below departmental and institu- 
tional requests. 

Whether the gavernor and the conserva- 
tive legislators can hold the tax line against 
the pressures for more revenue is a ques- 
tion which will keep industry and business 
on the uneasy seat for the next several 
weeks. 

During a long cycle of moderate win- 
ters, the intermountain country has grown 
accustomed to regarding weather as a 
pleasant or unpleasant incident of their 
lives. But this year they have become 
acutely conscious of the elements as a po- 
tent economic fact. What the livestock 
losses will be from the unprecedented 
combination of heavy snows, bitter cold 
and high winds is something that will not 
be known until next spring. But it will add 
up to a substantial figure. Livestock which 
succumbs to cold and starvation will be 
only part, and perhaps a small part, of the 
story. Heavier financial losses will result 
from abnormal feeding costs, reduced 
lamb crops and deterioration in amount 
and quality of meat and fiber production 
from the surviving animals. 

The scope of the disaster has undoubt- 
edly been widened by the fact that live- 
stock operators have almost forgotten how 
mean the weather can be on winter ranges. 


Basing Point Pricing Question 


The Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce 
is trying to find out just where Utah indus- 
try stands with respect to legislation which 
specifically legalizes basing point pricing 
systems, freight absorption and other prac- 
tices thrown into a twilight zone by the 
cement case decision. But whatever answer 
they come up with, it will not be unani- 
mous. This area is both confused and di- 
vided on the issue. Some industries would 
welcome a straight F.O.B. pricing system 











with no freight absorption. Others would 
regard it as a death blow. 

So far as Utah’s basic steel industry is 
concerned, it makes little difference which 
way the wheel turns. Geneva had already 
put into effect an F.O.B. plus freight pric- 
ing system before the cement case decision 
revived the issue. While elimination of 
freight absorption will limit its marketing 
territory eastward, its future market is un- 
doubtedly to the West and in that terri- 
tory it can compete without freight ab- 
sorption. 


Industries Disagree 


But steel fabricators of the area, being 
close to a basic steel supply, like the F.O.B. 
plus freight idea. 

The sugar refining industry, on the other 
hand, would be thrown into chaos if it 
could not absorb freight to distant points 
and take advantage of freight charges from 
seaports in its nearby market territory. 

Candy manufacturers, on the other 
hand, would welcome a ban on freight 
absorption and phantom freight. They 
have long grumbled at the fact that they 
were required to pay more for Utah pro- 
duced sugar than midwestern competitors 
were required to pay for the same product. 
But they, too, would perhaps lose some of 
their enthusiasm for a straight-jacket pric- 
ing system if they were prohibited from 
absorbing freight to the outer fringes of 
their own marketing territory. 

Registered unemployment in Utah rose 
sharply in December and January. The De- 
cember increase was 40 per cent and the 
trend continued into the new year. Major 
factors contributing to the rise were the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation strike, 
which has directly idled about 5,000 work- 
ers, and the severe weather, which has im- 
peded operations in a variety of industries. 
The number of jobless as of January 1, 
however, was only about half the total for 
the corresponding date in 1946. 
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TINY 218 UNISHEAR.. . Cuts 18 


gauge steel at speeds up to 15 feet a 
minute. Operator only has to guide it. 
Cuts right to the line . . . curves, 
angles or notches with hairline ac- 
curacy ... inside or outside. Sturdy 
aluminum alloy housing, ball bear- 
ings, slide operated switch, duplex 
handle. Blades easily removed, re- 
sharpened and replaced. 


being No. 121 ELECTRIC DRILL—14” 

.O.B. capacity ... Lightweight produc- 
tion tool, ideal for millwrights and 

other maintenance men. 
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They No. W8 SAFETY SAW—0 to 234” 
they ; capacity .. . Duplex handle, easy ad- 
| pro- justment for depth and bevel cutting. 
titors Non-warping heat-treated aluminum 
duct. base. Blade totally guarded. 
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From No. 310A ELECTRIC HAMMER— 
es of 114” capacity ... Drills, chips, chan- 

nels, chisels, scales, vibrates .. any 

De. work requiring hammer action. 
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trike, Stanley Electric Tools « New Britain, Conn. 


r ND 2. peitname tool 


il for Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE + HAND TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS + STEEL STRAPPING 
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NEW METHODS, 


MATERIALS, 


EQUIPMENT 


That Will Help to Cut 
Your Production Costs 


889-M 


Legs of Steel Washing Tank 
Slip on or Off 

The Rite-Way Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, have designed a galvanized 
steel tank for general washing, rinsing, 
and dipping operations which stands 32 
inches high and has detachable legs for 
easy portability. It is divided into two com- 
partments, each with a chain and rubber 
stopper-equipped drain, and is finished 
without cracks or crevices for easy clean- 
ing and sterilizing, making it of interest 
to food proccessing manufacturers. It 
comes in either a 64-inch or a 32-inch 


length. 


890-M 

Table Model 
Paper Shredder 

Confidential paper, waste paper, etc., 
can now be converted into unrecognizable 
shreds usable as high grade packing mate- 
rial, by being fed into a new table model 
shredding machine manufactured by the 
Shredmaster Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The machine shreds a variety of paper 
materials like books, cards, labels and tick- 
ets, as well as ordinary letter paper and 
newspaper, to form a uniform protective 
packing for perishable or breakable goods 


during shipment. 


891-M 


Edison Dictating Machine 
Plays Vinylite Records 

The Edison Voicewriter, a new dictating 
instrument, records on plastic discs, which 


can be erased, has a special diction control 
to give the speaker's voice great clarity, and 
protects the dictator against “dry runs,” 
since a warning light blinks if no disc is 
in the machine, if the cover is not down or 
if the instrument is not set on dictation. 
It is made by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 


892-M 

Time-in-Process 
Clocked 

An instrument just developed by The 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., gives 
a reading of the time-in-process consumed 
by a given plant operation, thus establish- 
ing the correct conveyor speed for the de- 
sired time in process for a given product 
and eliminating errors. These Time-in- 
Process Recorders are used on such equip- 
ment as continuous furnaces for metal an- 
nealing, tempering and hardening and for 
continuous drying and baking ovens. 


893-M 


Snub-Nose Truck Pushes 
Materials Around 

A new addition to the “Pony-Express”’ 
truck line built by Rocky Mountain Steel 
Products, Los Angeles, is their snub-nosed 
electric-powered tow truck designed for 
pushing as well as pulling loads. Its man- 
ufacturers have planned the truck for use 
in speeding materials handling wherever 
heavy, expensive equipment is not justi- 
fied, or where the use of units bigger than 
its 77 inches is impossible or dangerous. 

894-M 

Lift Truck Batteries 
Recharged on Job 

Chargette is the name of the battery 
charger just made available by Electric 
Products Company, Cleveland, O., which 
occupies a floor area of just 105% inches by 
145% inches, and in its smallest rating, 
weighs only 115 pounds. Tt charges auto- 
matically when the truck operator plugs 
together the charging cable connector and 


For Your Convenience... 


Use this postage -paid card to obtaig 
further information on products mentioned 
on these two pages and on literature listed 
on the following page... 


turns the pointer (located in the upper left 
hand corner of the nameplate) to “Normal 
Charge” position. 


895-M 


Flexible Conveyor 
Goes Around Corners 
A new portable steel conveyor may be§ 
curved in any direction—L-turns, S-turns? 
or nearly complete circles—for speedy% 
loading of materials. Made of steel angle 
and steel pipe with heavy casters, its com-9 
plete flexibility vertically or horizontally® 
makes it adjustable to any plant or ware-4 
house space. Standard models are 20 feet! 
long, with interchangeable two-foot sec-7 
tions to be added for additional length up} 
to 30 feet. It is made by H. W. Creager 
Manufacturing Co., Arvada, Colorado, 


896-M 


Profile Projector Has 
Built-in Features 

Hauser Machine Tool Corp., Manhas- 
set, N.Y., are offering a new Profile Pro-7 
jector which has all optical parts built in, 
doing away with the interchanging of parts 
for magnification of illumination pur 
poses ; by twisting the turret lenses, the de- 
sired magnification snaps into position. 
Also, the unusual sharpness and luminos- 
ity of the image projected on its screen pet 
mits examination and checking of the suf 
faces of opaque objects. It is intended fot 
use by manufacturers of machines, tools, 
gauges, precision devices, watches and in- 
struments. 


897-M 


Plastic MonoGoggles 

For eye protection in woodworking, 
grinding, spot welding and similar light 
duty operations, Willson Products, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., offer a new kind of eye-pro- 
tector called the “MonoGoggle,” which 
consists of a single clear sheet of light 
weight plastic which completely covers the 
face down to the nose and which fits over 
prescription glasses, if desired. It comes if 
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clear or green acetate or in mottled brown 
Polythene, which retains its flexibility un- 
der extremes of temperature. 


898-M 


New Fan Has Modern Design 

The square mounting panel, smooth sur- 
faces, curved three-blade propeller and 
terminal box without exposed wiring age 
some of the features of the new Model A 
Ventura Propeller Fan, for exhausting bad 
ait, fumes and odors. Made by the Amer- 
ican Blower Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
its modern design was planned to blend 
with modern office interiors. 


899-M 


Wire Recorder For 
Industrial Use 

Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
have now brought forth a low-priced com- 
bination wire recorder and phonograph for 
use in business and industry; it is designed 
to record important conferences and meet- 
ings, as a teacher aid in sales and promo- 
tion training programs, or as a versatile 
entertainment unit in employee recreation 
tooms. In addition to recording and play- 
ing back on wire, this new unit plays any 
78 r.p.m. 10-inch or 12-inch phonograph 
record and serves as a complete PA system 
or wireless phono oscillator. 


900-M 


Turner Trucks Now 
Have Rubber Tires 


Factory Service Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who manufacture The Turner 
System of Materials Handling equipment 
have designed a rubber tired wheel which 
fits on all mobile units of the System. The 
manufacturers feel that the rubber tires 
will save wear on floors, provide an easier 
fide over rough floors for operators and 
¢quipment, as well as being noiseless and 
sparkproof. The new wheel is 11 inches x 
2 inches in size and can be purchased sep- 
arately and interchanged with cast steel 


Wheels on all Turner Transports and Jim- 
mies, 
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901-M 
New Chipping Tool 
Has Replaceable Bits 
A new weld chipping hammer is an- 
nounced that makes replacement of worn 
bits practical for the first time. Atlas Weld- 
ing Accessories Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, manufacturers of the new tool, say 


that no balls, springs, screws, or clamps_ 


are used, but that a simple taper locks 
both bits securely in the head to any posi- 
tion desired. The hammers come in 12- 
and 16-0z. weights with a choice of Flex- 
o-steel or wood handles. 


902-M 
Saf-T-Lite Safeguards 
Electrical Workers 
Saf-T-Lite, a new portable safety trans- 
former, safeguards workers in damp sur- 
roundings from the possibility of fatal 
electric shock while working with the 
conventional type of 110-volt extension 
trouble lamp. The little safety device, 
which weighs only 414 Ibs., is highly rec- 
ommended as a means of increasing plant 
safety in areas of high conductivity. Etraco 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Flemington, N.J. 


ee 
an 


Piece-Work Checking System 
Saves Time, Trouble 

An ingenious new system for tabulating 
piece-work consists of a job-sheet on which 
each worker — his designated number 


at the end of each piece-work operation, 
so that at the end of the work period, there 
is a complete record available of the total 
job lots completed and total payment due. 
The system is called the E-Z Code and 
comes from the Western Lithograph Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


904-M 

Machine Unpacks Cases, 
Arranges Bottles 

Especially useful to bottlers, canneries, 
cosmetic manufacturers will be a machine 
which removes standard containers from 
cartons, deep or shallow cases or trays. 
It then takes filled or partially-filled cases 
and discharges the containers onto a con- 
tinuous conveyor in multiple rows, ejecting 
empty cases. The machine, which comes in 
two parts, the Automatic Case Unpacker 
and the Dumper, is made by the Edward 
Ermold Company, New York. 


905-M 
Music With Work 
A great many industrial establishments 
have found that the playing of transcribed 
“background” music in the plant during 


the day increases employee productivity 
and keeps the employees in a happy frame 
of mind. A new series of 12-inch vinylite 
records are now available under the label 
of “Chrome Seal Transcriptions Back- 
ground Music,’’ designed especially for in- 
dustrial use. There are different types of 
records for different times of the day, and 
the transcriptions come in both regular 78 
r.p.m. and 3314 r.p.m. long-playing discs. 


906-M 

Diminutive 
Paint Sprayer 

The VS Burgess Vibro-Sprayer is a small 
portable electric sprayer for applying lac- 
quer, gloss enamel, insecticides and disin- 
fectants. Weighing only one and three- 
quarter pounds, it operates without the 
aid of a compressor or other extra equip- 
ment, the entire operating mechanism be- 
ing enclosed within the molded housing. 
It should prove useful as a portable utility 
sprayer in factories and maintenance shops. 
Burgess Battery Company, Handicraft Di- 
vision, Lake Zurich, Illinois. 


907-M 


New Paste Available 
For Selective Hardening 

Denfis Chemical Laboratories, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., have developed a product 
called Isopac, a paste that is applied to the 
sections of a workpiece that must be kept 
soft while the rest is being case-hardened. 
The paste insulates the protected section to 
prevent rapid cooling, and is easily re- 
moved after the work is quenched. It can 
be applied to whatever method is being 
used to carburize the work—box furnace, 
atmosphere or salt bath. 


908-M 


New Paper Tape Wraps Up 
Pipes, Coils, Rods 

With a tensile strength of 180 pounds 
per inch of width, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company’s new type paper 
tape can wrap up loads of metal pipes, 
conduits, rods, rolls, sheets, coils, fittings, 
and tubing. It is also expected to be used 
in shipping of stoves, metal cabinets, lum- 
ber and wallboard, and plate glass. Its 
tear-resistance tests extremely high, say 
the manufacturers, because of lengthwise 
fibers reinforcing the paper backing. 





























































HELPFUL LITERATURE 


For the plant operator 
who wants to keep informed 





2501-L 

Income Tax Depreciation and Obsolescence 
—lIn response to many requests, the 1948 edi- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s Bul- 
letin F, “Income Tax Depreciation and Obso- 
lescence,” has been made available to the pub- 
lic. The 93-page booklet contains detailed in- 
formation on depreciation of real and personal 
property, and from it taxpayers and their coun- 
sel may obtain the best available indication of 
Bureau practice. Tables of ‘Estimated Average 
Useful Lives and Depreciation Rates” are in- 
cluded. 25 cents. 


2502-L 


Portable Cranes Described—For handling 
and lifting materials on the spot, whether in the 
plant or out in the yard, portable cranes are 
used, and a new four-page folder available from 
Hobart Brothers, San Francisco, describes a var- 
iety of them, each for a specific materials hand- 
ling use. The feature of special interest in these 
cranes is their patented safety spur gear winch, 
which holds the load in position whenever the 
operator stops turning the crank, making for 
less labor and more safety. 


2503-L 


How to Treat a Gage—A four-page booklet on 
this subject, prepared by a professor of New 
York University College of Engineering in New 
York City, describes methods for maintaining 
gage accuracy, tells how to set up a system of 
gage maintenance records, how to protect the 
gage from dirt and properly handle and store it. 
10 cents. 


2504-L 


Hooks, Grips, Slings of all kinds are covered 
in the new 16-page catalog put out by Downs 
Crane & Hoist Co., Los Angeles. Full capacity 
data, photographic illustrations and descriptions 
are given [ the specialized gripping devices 
used for handling a variety of objects, such as 
steel sheets and plates, barrels, drums and kegs, 
baled material, rails, pipe and bars, etc. The 
catalog is punched for loose-leaf binding. 


2505-L 


“Plan Before You Paint Your Plant"—A !0- 
page booklet done up in full color, sets forth 
industrial advantages of color engineering for 
plants, and incorporates a Dial-A-Tone color se- 
lector, by turning the dial of which innumerable 
possible color combinations can be viewed. In- 
side the back cover of the booklet is an array of 
paint chips showing typical ceiling and wall fin- 
ishes for a planned painting program. Valdura 
Division, American-Marietta Company, Chicago. 


2506-L 


Douglas Fir Manual—A comprehensive man- 
ual on the properties, uses and grades of Doug- 
las Fir of the Western Pine Region has been is- 
sued by the Western Pine Association, Portland, 
Oregon. The book is designed as a basic ref- 
erence for builders, architects, dealers and whole- 
salers, and is the third in a series of species 
books published by the association in the past 
year. It contains 52 illustrated 814 x 11 pages, 
with full page pictures of typical pieces of each 


70 


gtade, descriptions, grading rules, properties and 
uses, and is fully indexed. 


2507-L 


Foam Bother You?—More efficient use of ket- 
tles, stills, tanks and other process equipment is 
obtained by preventing or suppressing unneces- 
sary foam on the top of liquid mixtures, by kill- 
ing flammable foams, fire danger is reduced. 
Processors of chemicals, paint, varnish and lac- 
quer, beverages, cooking oils, rubber and latex 
will be interested in a four-page digest of the 
properties of a new foam inhibitor produced by 
Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, Michigan, 
called DC Antifoam A, which gives an ex- 
haustive listing of possible uses and where it 
may be obtained. 


2508-L 


Lathe Attachment Catalog — South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Indiana, makers of 
machine tools, have brought out a catalog, 77-U, 
listing more than 130 different attachements and 
accessories for their lathes and drill presses. The 
28-page catalog lists many new items, including 
some not previously announced, to make pos- 
sible the performance of a wider range of work 
on lathes and drill presses and to assist the op- 
erator in prolonging the life of his ‘machine 
tools. 


2509-L 


Metals With Texture—"‘Rigidized Metals” are 
metals made in a texture pattern—like dia- 
monds, squares, wavy lines—which process is 
designed to provide a decorative texture, mar 
concealment and provide rigidity. An “idea 
chart” put out by the makers of the metals, Ri- 
gidized Metals Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., has pho- 
tographed 14 of the patterns with a chart in the 
middle of numérous places where this particu- 
lar type of material can be used to advantage. 


2510-L 


Government Publications Checklist — The 
U.S. Government's first checklist of the year 
(their 1949 No. 1) contains a number of names 
of government publications of interest to men 
in industry, for instance, one on safety injury 
frequency rates and another on world chemical 
developments. The checklist, which tells how 
to order these booklets is available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


2511-L 


Overhead Handling Equipment—aAll types of 
overhead handling equipment including cranes, 
jibs, monorails and accessories are described 
and photographed in the new 12-page catalog 
of Abell-Howe Company, Chicago, Illinois. The 
catalog should be of interest to plant men de- 
sirous of finding out the many types of overhead 
handling equipment available. 


2512-L 


Ferric Chloride Manual—A manual on the 
properties, uses and methods of handling Fer- 
ric Chloride has been prepared by Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., which 
lists its most important uses in industry, such 



















as in precipitation of sewage, as an etch in photo. 
engraving, a catalyst in oil refining and organic 
reactions, a mordant in dying, a coagulant jn 
glycerine manufacture. The booklet is intended 
as a guide for engineers, superintendents and 
operators of industries where the chemical is ap. 
plicable. 





2513-L Mo 
Design For Welding— The James F. Lincoln Sto 
Arc Welding Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
just published a new 48-page study, “Design Ane 
For Welding,” which is a treatise on the use of 
design in industrial welding. Its informative 
text is liberally illustrated with graphic draw. f 
ings. a 
2514-L un 
Rough Grinding Manual — A comprehensive yeat 
48-page manual, “Norton Wheels for Rough | !9° 
Grinding in Foundries, Welding, Forge, and } 
Machine Shops,” is fully illustrated and lists as prel 
some of the subjects in its index, Abrasives and oa 
Bonds, Wheel Selection, Grinding Cost, Swing 
Frame Grinding, Floorstand Grinding, and } the 
Portable Grinding. Norton Company, Worce. | of | 
ster, Mass. } 
2515-L . 
“Solving Industrial Crimes" — Instruments = 
equipped with graphs which record the prog. | P 
ress of a plant operation while it is taking place | Mé 
act as industrial “detectives,” ferreting out waste } usu 
ig time and motion, providing a permanent rec- | 5. 
ord of operations. The pocket-size 16-page book- on 
let just issued by Easterline-Angus Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, made up in an attractive | 5° 
format, describes uses of graph-equipped instru- | pec 
ments in an alphabetic A-through-W listing of | cer 
different industries. . tio 
2516-L oth 
Freight Rates Listed—For the use of ship- | , ‘ 
pers and the convenience of industry in gen- be 
eral, the Freight Traffic Department of Union | ho 
Pacific Railroad has issued a 61-page booklet of gat 
increased rates and charges. A feature of the pub- - 
lication is a map of the United States showing . 
boundary lines of various increase territories, | 5 
and another section lists freight increases on each J in 
commodity alphabetically. les 
2517-L as 
Welding Controls Bulletin—A new four-page th: 
bulletin put out by DV Welding Controls, Oak- . 
land, California, describes operating features of | bil 
improved automatic start-stop d.c. welding con- } qu 
trol incorporating latest changes in design. An | th, 
interesting graphical presentation demonstrates th 
power saving characteristics of this equipment. a 


Complete specifications and ordering informa- 
tion are included. 


2518-L 


Folder on Concrete Floor Maintenance— 
How industrial concerns can curb accidents and 
production delays and substantially reduce main- 
tenance and repair costs resulting from concrete 
floors becoming rought and rutted is discussed 
in a new 6-page illustrated folder released by 
the Building Products Division of L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., New York, who manufacture a prod- 
uct called Lapidolith, the uses of which are de- 
scribed in this booklet. 


2519-L 


Industrial Thermometer Described—An in- 
teresting four-page bulletin is available on the 
Dillon stainless steel thermometer, which, its 
manufacturers say, covers practically every 10 
dustrial use—in hot liquids, refrigerators, af 
ducts, boilers, and in many other applications. 
The bulletin describes the thermometer’s special 
features, the sizes in which it is available an 
contains full specification tables. W. C. Dillon 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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Reading Guide For Western Management 


A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Modern Corporate Reports to 
Stockholders, Employees 
And the Public 

By Lillian Doris. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York, 1948. $7.50. 

Here is the full treatment on a phase of 
corporate public relations that has been 
eed dramatic evolution in recent 
years—but which is still sadly neglected 
in many companies. 

Here, also, is an authoritative and com- 
prehensive volume—what the literary lads 
are fond of calling a “definite work” on 
the subject—that has the all-too-rare virtue 
of being highly readable. 

Naturally, one doesn’t sit down to read 
a book like this word-for-word just for 
the fun of it. But this skillfully-edited, 
copiously-illustrated and thoroughly docu- 
mented job is a considerable cut above the 
usual reference. It should prove interesting 
as well as instructive to top management 
executives, accounting and financial per- 
sonnel, advertising and public relations 
people, students, and, in fact, anyone con- 
cerned with interpreting business opera- 
tions and the economic facts of life to 
others. 

Conservative company heads who may 
be skittish about stirring up the stock- 
holders, afraid of being accused of propa- 
gandizing employees, or negative towards 
any idea of trying to educate the public, 
should not assume from the modern note 
in its title that this is just another more-or- 
less radical assault upon their prerogatives 
as keepers of the financial holy-of-holies. 

Of course, this book takes as a premise 
that management has a definite responsi- 
bility to report fully, frankly and fre- 
quently to those who put up the money, 
those who do the work, and those who buy 
the company’s products. But it doesn’t 
adopt any special “line” or plug any y 
personal viewpoints in showing how this 
can be done. It indicates very positively 
that simply jazzing up the annual report 
with a few pictures and some promotional 
material is not the answer. 

What this omnibus review does do is to 
present the best source material available 
on every aspect of telling the company 
story through the corporate reporting tech- 
nique. It makes liberal use of various sur- 
veys and research studies into such aspects 
as what stockholders and other groups 
want in their reports. It quotes experiences 
of companies that have modernized their 
teports and broadened their information 
programs. It outlines proved-out methods 
of (for example) making financial state- 
ments understandable. It reproduces a 
gteat variety of graphic devices for show- 
ing results at a glance. And where there 
are opposing schools of thought, such as 
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whether or not separate reports should be 
made to employees, it gives the arguments 
on both sides and lets the reader make up 
his own mind. 

So, no matter how cautiously you may 
wish to proceed towards using corporate 
reporting to improve stockholder, em- 
ployee and public relations, there is plenty 
of useful grist for you here. “Modern Cor- 
porate Reports” helps answer the problem 
of “how to be popular though conserv- 
ative.” 

Reviewed by: 
Brooks DARLINGTON 
Lecturer in Public Relations. 
Government Regulation of 
Industrial Relations 


By George W. Taylor. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1948. $4.00. 


The author, who is professor of Indus- 
try at The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, needs no introduction to labor 
relations men. As a blue-ribbon conciliator 
of national status, permanent arbitrator 
for half a dozen major agreements in the 
clothing, public utilities and automobile 
industries, chairman of the National War 
Labor Board during part of its existence 
and Secretary of the President’s Labor- 
Management Conference of 1945, Dr. 
Taylor is one of the foremost men in in- 
dustrial relations in America today. 

In his preface the author states that this 
book was made possible by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and that its 
principal purpose is “to take inventory of 
the shortcomings and inadequacies of col- 
lective-bargaining practices with a view 
toward charting a way to better industrial 
self-government and to evaluate the strong 
trend in our own country toward govern- 
ment regulation of industrial relations in 
order to discern whether that is either in- 
evitablé or socially desirable.”’ 

Dr. Taylor says that on three occasions 
in recent years the federal government has 
formulated comprehensive labor policies 
and extensively intervened in industrial 
relations, the results being the Wagner 
Act, the emergency programs of World 
War II and the Taft-Hartley Act. In this 
book'the three programs are contrasted and 
evaluated. Dr. Taylor states that the Wag- 
ner Act was founded on the premise that 
the government should assist employees in 
forming unions but should take no other 
part in industrial relations (except con- 
ciliation) and so that Act was deliberately 
one-sided; the wartime program was based 
on “voluntarism” on the part of both busi- 
ness and unions; and the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act inaugurated a policy of 
government - managed collective bargain- 
ing in contrast to the previous philosophy 
of government non-intervention in the 





bargaining process, so that now it has 
assumed jurisdiction over the rights and 
obligations of both parties. 

The various chapters consider the sub- 
jects of collective bargaining and govern- 
ment regulation, organizing for collective 
bargaining, government mediation, volun- 
tary arbitration of labor disputes and the 
future of collective bargaining. The work 
is a searching examination of government 
labor policy in all its ramifications, and 
representing as it does the mature thought 
and considered judgment of its eminent 
and experienced author on a subject of 
great national concern, it is a book the 
significance and importance of which are 
beyond question ; and with Congress about 
to reconsider the whole national labor 
policy in light of the vociferous objections 
of labor organizations and the results of 
the presidential election, it could not be 
more timely. 

Reviewed by: 
THEODORE B. LYMAN 
Lecturer in Labor- 
Management Relations. 
Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 
Effect of Inflation on Capital & Profits: 
The Record of Nine Steel Companies 
By Ralph C. Jones. An article in the Journal 
of Accountancy, January, 1949, p. 9. 

The author analyzes the financial state- 
ments of nine steel companies in the terms 
of current dollars and shows what inflation 
is doing to corporate income and capital. 
The San Francisco Employers’ Council 

By George O. Bahrs. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1948 
(pamphlet). 

As one of a series of monographs pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania 
on industry - wide collective bargaining, 
this monograph describes the background, 
history, organization and method of opera- 
tion of the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council. 

The Business Outlook 1949 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
N. Y., Studies in Business Economics No. 
19, December, 1948 (pamphlet). 

The Conference Board Economic Forum 
and its guest analysts appraise the immedi- 
ate future of American business. Each par- 
ticipant develops the factors upon which 
he places the greatest weight, and gives a 
definite opinion as to the course of busi- 
ness in 1949. 

Office Benefits 
National Office Management Association, 
Philadelphia, Survey Summary No. 6, 1948 
(pamphlet). 

As one of NOMA’s Annual Research 
Surveys, this report covers the practices 
and policies of 1,507 companies in the 
United States and Canada on three major 
types of employee benefits: monetary, in- 
surance, and leave. Major breakdowns are 
made by company, types of business, office 
unionization status, and size of office. Sta- 
tistical tables and bar charts are included. 

Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian. 





























































New Industrial Films 


and Filmstrips 





Arc Welding 


Title: “The Inside of Arc Welding.” 


Subject: Picture story of arc welding techniques, 
designed to aid the training of arc welding 
operators. 


Length: 6 parts, 10 min. each. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. color ani- 
mated film in six reels. 


Available from: Visual Education Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Fluorescent Lighting 


Title: “The Magic of Fluorescence.” 

Subject: History of lighting and story of how 
fluorescent lamps are made. 

Length: 17 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 16 mm. color film. 


Available from: Visual Education Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Lubrication 


Title: “Lubrication of the Gasoline Engine.” 

Subject: Theory of friction and its effects dem- 
onstrated; inside view of gasoline engine in 
operation, showing its essential need for 
power lubrication. 


Length: 13 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. black and 
white sound film. 


Available from: Shell Public Relations Dept., 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Spare That Tree” 


Title: “Spare That Tree.” 
Subject: Worthington Hydraulic Debarker 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N.J.) 


Length: 15 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. black and 
white sound film. 


Available from: Princeton Film Center, Prin- 
ceton, New Jersey. 


SALES - 


Up-to-the-Minute Lists 


— Appra 


isals — 









WELL, 
REALTORS 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 12 
LOS ANGELES 14 


COL 


57 Sutter Street 
425 - I5th Street 
523 W. éth Street 





INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 








Phone GLencourt 1-7300 


Insulation 


Title: “Watts in Glass.” 

Subject: How Fiberglas yarn is woven into in- 
sulating materials. 

Length: 25 minutes. 


Supplementary information: Full color, sound 
film. 

Available from: Owens-Corning Fiberglas, To 
ledo 1, Ohio. 


Safety Training 


Title: “Human Factors in Safety’ (6 films) 

Subject: How foremen can train workers in on 
the-job safety practices. (Film titles: ‘The 
Secret of Supervision,” “Teaching Safety on 
the Job,’ “People Are All Alike,” “Every- 
body’s Different,” “Teamwork For Safety,’ 
and “Safety Case Histories.”’) 

Supplementary information: 35 mm. sound 
slide films, two of them done in cartoon tech- 
nique. Safety manuals for foremen come with 
each film. 

Available from: National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


Carbide in Industry 


Title: ‘Everyday Miracles.” 

Subject: Growth and development of carbide- 
the world's hardest metal—in industry. 

Length: 25 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound 
film shot on location at Carboloy’s Detroit 
plant. 


Available from: Carboloy Company, Inc., c/o 
Denham, 812 Book Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Air Conditioning 
Title: 


Subject: Development of the air-conditioning 
process, and its present-day uses in industry. 


‘Service Unseen.” 


Length: 22 minutes. 
Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound 
color film. . 


Available from: Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 










ing, overheating. 


40 Worth Street 
















Phone SUtter 1-5420 
Phone MADison 7811 
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f0 solve 
Gus loryporaZias S Or Arc 
EUTECTIC abate 
WELDRODS SRRAZING 
OLDERING 
“Eutectic Low Temperature Weldrods"can solve Hard Surfaci 
it for you the modern woy by joining metals at > Ing 
low heat — avoiding distortion, stress, warp- xing 
br oblems 


Write to sole manufacturer — 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORP. DEPT.— B 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc. 


: We ana 






Labels 


Title: “Better Labels.’ 


Subject: Desirability to shoppers, canners, an4 
distributors of well designed, modern appear. 
ing labels for cans. 





Length: 11 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. film with 
sound. Intended primarily for audiences of 
canners, wholesalers, and retailers, but of 
interest to allied industries as well. 


Available from: Labeling Division, National 


Canners Association, 1739 H Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Materials Handling 


Title: “Material Handling Newsreel, Issue 
No. 1. 


Subject: Fork trucks in action in manufacturing 
plants, river and ocean shipping, brick yards 
in variety of materials handling uses. 

Length: 29 minutes. 

Supplementary information: Black and white, 
sound projection only. 

Available from: Advertising Department, In- 
dustrial Truck Division, Clark Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


United Airlines Food 


Title: “Mainliner Meals.” 


Subject: Film shows complete story of the air- 
line’s meals, tracing their preparation from 
planning stage to actual service aboard its 
planes. 

Supplementary information: 28-frame slide. 
film in full color. Booklet comes with film. 





Available from: News Bureau, United Air 
Lines, 5959 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 


Aluminum 


Title: “Pigs and Progress.” 


Subject: Story of complete production of alu- 
minum from mine to metal. 


Length: 35 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. colo! 
sound film with original musical score. 


Available from: Reynolds Company, 831 S 
12th Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


JOINING 







Over 100 ALLOys 



















Visit our Booth, No. 
250, at Western Metal 
Exposition and Con- 
gress in Los Angeles. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Welding Alloy Specialists 
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For your convenience, 
there are 22 different 
copper alloys in wire 
form regularly pro- 
duced by Chase. 


COPPER-ALLOY WIRE 


Insist on clean, bright wire with perfect “cast” 
. .. the characteristic of uncoiling uniformly 
and without twist... for a perfect product 
every time. Let Chase control your temper 
with the finest in wire and service! 


WATERBURY 91, CONNECTICUT 


ET Chase supply you with copper-alloy wire of 
such fine temper that there’s no opportunity for 
you to lose yours over the prospect of a distorted 
product. Uniformity of temper in different directions 
largely determines whether wire being headed, ex- 
truded or otherwise plastically formed will flow uni- 
formly and avoid giving you a badly formed product. 


Wire produced in the Chase mills undergoes a 
series of severe tests to assure this precise adjustment 
of temper and control of grain size—plus uniform 
surface texture and color, accuracy of dimensions, 
complete freedom from physical defects. For the best, 
go to the best possible source...call Chase today! 


the Nalions Headguarlors for 
BRASS & COPPER 


SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS 1S THE CHASE NETWORK... handiest way to buy brass 


ALBANY} ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNAT] CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTON} INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
WEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER{ SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST.LOUIS WATERBURY (Tindicates Sales Office Only) 
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Arizona 


William P. Crawford named Dodge Corp.'s 
general superintendent at the Copper Queen 
Branch at Bisbee. William W. Little promoted 
to mine superintendent at the United Verde 
branch. 


Walter C. Lawson now managing the New 
Cornelia branch of Phelps Dodge Corp., Ajo. 
He succeeds Ernest Wittenau, now retired 


California 

H. C. McClelland elected president of Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, replac- 
ing Dave F. Smith, retiring president. 


R. S. Fife and Wayne N. Johnson named 
vice presidents of Southern California Edison 
Co. Mr. Johnson has charge of operations, and 
Mr. Fife continues as controller. 


P. C. Spencer elected president of Sinclair 
Oil Co., succeeding H. F. Sinclair, who has re- 
signed as president and been elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 


Franklin Thomas named president of Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers for 1949. He is 
professor of civil engineering and dean of stu- 
dents at Caltech. 


Arthur P. Winston (Oakland) becomes 
membership relations director of United Em- 
ployers, Inc. 


Jay E. Jellick appointed manager of the Port- 
land Cement Information Bureau, succeeding 
the late Ralph Rader. 


Drew Schroeder, vice 
president of Pomona 
Tile Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, elected vice-chair- 
man of the Tile Council 
of America for 1949 to 
succeed R. E. Jordan, 
newly elected council 
chairman. 





John G. Levison re-elected president of San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau. Other officers 
elected: Carl J. Eastman, vice president; J. E. 
Knapp, secretary; Renolds J. Barbari, treas- 
urer; Muriel Tsvetkoff, assistant secretary and 
general manager. 


Alvin E. Hewitt, formerly executive vice 
president of California Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation appointed assistant general manager of 
Arrowhead Rubber Co. wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of National Motor Bearing Co. 


B. W. Letcher elected to Standard Oil of 
California's board of directors. 


Baxter F. Ball, northern California division 
manager for General Petroleum Corp., named 
president of San Francisco chapter of National 
Safety Council. 


Dr. Vincent Salmon appointed to head the 
sonics section of Stanford Research Institute's 
Physics Research Department. 


Clarence J. Berk, S. M. Frank & Co.’s Pa- 
cific Coast representative elected vice president 
of the firm. 


S. J. Meisenburg becomes superintendent of 
Wilmington-Dominguez refinery, succeeding L. 
R. Goldsmith, who has been transferred to the 
economic development. 
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R. J. Tremblay ap- 
pointed general super- 
intendent of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Los Angeles 
plant. He will be in 
charge of all steel mak- 
ing, processing, and man- 
ufacturing units at that 
plant. 





Hubert C. Swett, engineer of tests at the 
South San Francisco plant, becomes assistant 
general superintendent at Los Angeles. 


Merrill J. Sahli named superintendent of 
Columbia Steel’s sheet mill at Torrance. 


John Wahl becomes assistant manager of 
Weyerhauser Timber Co.’s lumber division, in 
charge of logging operations. 


Ralph S. Damon elected president and a di- 
rector of T.W.A. He recently retired as presi- 
dent of American Airlines. 


George T. Paine, former commander of Ter- 
minal Island Naval Shipyard, named American 
President Lines’ representative. He will super- 
vise construction of the company’s three round- 
the-world passenger liners. 


Prof. L. M. K. Boelter, dean of engineering 
at UCLA, elected president of the newly-organ- 
ized Los Angeles Engineering Council of 
Founders Societies. 


Clifford D. Colburn appointed manager of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.’s San Francisco 
office. J. C. Winterhalter becomes manager of 
Portland (Oregon) office. 


John W. Thorp appointed chief engineer of 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. 


Burdet A. Otis succeeds Neil C. Needham 
as manager of the Land Department of General 
Petroleum, and W. L. Goodman succeeds W. 
B. Pyles as manager of the Transportation De- 
partment. 


Weldon E. “Dusty” Rhoades, pioneer 
Unitied Air Lines pilot, returns to the company 
as chief flight test engineer in San Francisco. 


William C. Birdsley named manufacturing 
manager for Flintkote Co. in Los Angeles. 
William A. Kinney becomes assistant manu- 
facturing manager. 


Daniel W. Seagrave promoted to Allis- 
Chalmers Pacific region service manager. 

J. Bishop, head of Bishop & Associates, Los 
Angeles, elected president of California Safety 
Association. 

Rod Maclean, advertising manager of Los 
Angeles Union Bank & Trust Co., elected assist- 
ant vice president of the bank. 


Cliff A. Nelson (San 
Jose) appointed indus- 
trial manager of the 
Central Valley Empire 
Association. As an ex- 
pert in industrial pro- 
motion, he will be avail- 
able to Valley Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 





Kenneth Boucher, Hawaiian Pineapple Cos 
advertising manager, elected to board of direct. 
ors of Association of National Advertisers, 


Alfred E. Stacey, Jr., elected president of 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 


Walter A. Haas named a director of P.G.&k. 
succeeding J. F. Fogarty, resigned. 


Joseph Jensen, chief petroleum engineer of 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., elected chair. 
man of the board. 


Edward F. Coogan elected president of Auto- 
car Co., succeeding Robert F. Page, Jr., te. 
signed. 


Homer B. Garrett appointed signal engineer 
of Southern Pacific, with jurisdiction in six 
western states. He succeeds R. D. Moore, re- 
tired. 


Vince Foell, former port engineer for United 
States Lines, named assistant general superin- 
tendent for Commercial Ship Repair Co. 


Darrell W. Darnell 
elected president Fluor 
Corporation succeeding 
Shirley E. Meserve, 
general counsel of the 
company, who was él- 


ected chairman of the 
board. 





+ 


Charles F. Pankey named regional store man- 
ager of B. F. Goodrich’s Pacific Coast division 
of replacement tire sales. He succeeds W. R. 
Daken, recently named manager of the San 
Francisco district. 


John G. Wood appointed to the administra- 
tive staff of W. F. Armstrong, general manager 
of Chevrolet motor Division. Edward H. Kel- 
ley succeeds Mr. Wood as chief Chevrolet en- 
gineer. Ray E. Karkusen named advertising 
manager for Pontiac division. 


D. W. (Bill) Gos 
sard, sales manager of 
the White River Lumber 
Company at Enumclaw, 
Wash., elected presi- 
dent of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Ass'n. He 
will head up an inten 
sive drive of Western 
lumbermen to merchan- 
dise lumber and retain 
its place as the country’s 
principal building ma 
terial. 


C. W. Dawson named chief engineer of 
Standard Oil of California's producing depatt- 
ment, filling the position made vacant by the 
death of H. B. Davis. V. L. Taylor appointed 
field superintendent of Coalinga area, producing 
department, and R. W. Norton named assistant 
to the general manager (operations) producing 
department, San Francisco area. 


Walter S. Gifford elected director of U. S. 
Steel Corp. and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. Mr. Gifford is chairman of the board 
of the A.T.&T. 
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1949 


Walter V. Brem has joined Empire Tool 
& Engineering Co., (Burbank) as general man- 
ager and sales representative. 


Harry Harlick joins Mailler Searles, Inc., as 
chief engineer. 


Albert C. Beeson, in- 
dustrial relations direct- 
or of Food Machinery 
Corp. (San Jose) elect- 
ed to presidency of Cal- 
ifornia Personnel Man- 
agement Association for 
1949. He succeeds A. 
B. Tichenor, industrial 
relations director for 
Matson Navigation Co. 


Idaho 


R. R. Weiderman assumes duties as assistant 
to the manager of the Silver Dollar Mining 
Company and its affiliates, and will be in charge 
of all development and mining activities for the 
firm, Headquarters are in Spokane. 


Fred J. Brough (Salmon) named director of 
the Central Idaho Mining Assn. for Lemhi coun- 
ty. Salmon is owner of the Pope-Shenon mines. 


Montana 


Herman G. Gunter (Billings) named gen- 
eral superintendent of the Carter Oil Co.’s new 
Billings refinery. 


Gailen T. Vandel (Jardine) elected presi- 
dent of the Montana Mining Association, suc- 
ceeding A. V. Taylor, Jr. (Philipsburg). 


Nevada 


William Sharp becomes manager of Consoli- 
dated Eureka, replacing Sherman Hinkley, who 
isnow manager of Rico Argentine Mining Co., 
Rico, Colo. 


Arthur J. O'Connor appointed general man- 
ager of Consolidated Coppermines at Kimberly, 
succeeding the late C. I. Cook. 


New Mexico 


Henry H. Bruhn, former refinery superin- 
tendent of the United States Potash Co. at Carls- 
bad, promoted to general superintendent, as- 
suming supervision of both mining and refining 
operations. Colwell A. Pierce retires as general 
superintendent. Russell H. Mills, refinery fore- 
man, replaces Mr. Bruhn. 


Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce is enriched 
with seven new members: W. W. Gilbert, J. C. 
Boyd, Allen Stamm, J. E. Tipton, Leroy Man- 
uel, J. W. DeBois, and Leonard Oppenheim. 


Oregon 


Jack W. Pattee, (Portland) appraiser for 
First Federal Savings & Loan Asso., promoted to 
assistant vice president. 


J. Donald Kroeker, (Portland) consulting 
engineer, elected to the national council of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, for the coming three years. 


W. C. Minsinger advanced to post of north- 
em division manager for National Lead. 


Floyd Hart, president and general manager 
of Timber Products,, Medford, now represents 
the West Coast Lumberman’s Association on 
the Oregon State Board of Forestry. 


Frank J. Berry appointed vice president of 
Northern Pacific Railway, in charge of traffic. 
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For Setter Use of Cubie Volume... 
For Low Cost Liftand Carrying... 


STACK FROM THE AIR 


Stacking rolls of paper stock for storage with a “‘through 
the air’? movement has lowered handling costs and produced 


more solid stacking in the storage area. 


This warehouse picks up the loads at the door with over- 
head equipment, specially designed by Shepard Niles to 
operate with minimum keadroom. No aisle space or turning 
radii are needed, every cubic foot of area is used for stacking 


“from the air.”’ 


This is one example of the service Shepard Niles specialists 
can supply to those with materials handling problems. ‘There 
is economy in knowing where to leave off with one method 
and take up with the cheaper, faster, safer, ‘““‘through the 


air’? movement. 


Makes and sells all three lifting 
tools for airborne shop loads. 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP., 469 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. LTD., 826 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


STRYCO MFG. CO.,470 Natoma St., San Francisco 3, Calif. @ MR. PRESTON FALLER, 1921 Minor Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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What's Essential ? 


Buttons and bows may be essential to the little 
woman; a box of La Coronas may be essential 
to us. But that’s a purely relative use of the word. 
For something that is absolutely essential we 
point to certain industrial motors ... for example, 
pump motors that supply water to a processing 
plant. They're the kind of motors that deserve 
Silicone Insulation. 





PHOTO COURTESY PURE OL COMPANY 


Both of the 10 h.p. motors which supply water to 
the Pure Oil Refinery at Midland, Michigan, are 
silicone insulated to assure continuous operation 
under adverse conditions. 


¥ 
‘ 


These two pump motors are located in a sub- 
basement near a river that overflows every 
spring. Ventilation is poor and humidity is always 
high. Originally insulated with Class “A” ma- 
terials, both motors failed the first time they 
were flooded out. They were then rewound with 
Silicone (Class “H") Insulation. 


Pure Oil specified Silicone Insulation because it 
offers much more protection to motors exposed 
to excessive moisture. In several instances, sili- 
cone insulated motors that were submerged by 
flooding have been hosed off and put right 
back into service. Accelerated life testing and 
actual performance records have proved that 
this new class of insulation developed by Dow 
Corning has at least 10 times the life and 10 
times the wet insulation resistance of the best 
insulating materials previously available. 


Electrical maintenance and production men in all 
fields of industry are learning that Silicone Insu- 
lation is the best insurance there is for critical 
motors. For more information, call our nearest 
branch office or write for pamphlet No. G7-X. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta © Chicago ® 


Los Angeles ¢ 


Cleveland ¢ 
New York 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


Dallas 
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Jess A. Harris, Crown-Zellerbach’s West 
Linn mill superintendent, has requested relief 
from active full-time duties. He will continue as 
part of the organization, however, and be avail- 
able for special services until his retirement in 
1950. 


D. D. Roberts, formerly manager of the Port- 
land division of National Lead, named manager 
of the Pacific Coast branch. C. H. Sondhaus 
appointed assistant manager. 


Jack F. Shields becomes Pacific Northwest 
region manager of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He opened the N.A.M.’s Pa- 
cific Northwest offices in Portland in 1944, 
where he served as regional manager until 1946. 


Utah 


Otto D. Rohlfs, Jr., appointed assistant su- 
perintendent for New Park Mining Co.’s May- 
flower mine at Keetley. He was formerly general 
nanager for Nevada Scheelite, Inc., at Raw- 
hide, Nevada. 


W. S. Wagstaff, Salt Lake attorney, clected 
president of Western States Refining Co. J. 
Howard Valentine named vice president and 
sales manager, and I. W. Stevens, secretary and 
treasurer. 


D. D. Moffatt, vice president of Kennecott 
Corp. and general manager of the Utah division, 
and J. D. Schilling, assistant general manager, 
are retiring. Louis Buchman becomes general 
manager of the Utah division, and E. W. Engle- 
man, assistant manager. 


Washington 


Marvin C. Jones of the Michigan Carton Co. 
named manager of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s 
Springfield sulphate pulp and container board 
mill. The Oregon plant is expected to start op- 
erating this summer. 


John Shaughnessy (Olympia) appointed as- 
sistant state director of labor and industries. 
Thomas L. Morris (Aberdeen) appointed su- 
pervisor of industrial insurance. 


Marshall T. Ramstad is the new chairman of 
the Washington-Oregon Section of the Ameri- 
an Institute of Chemical Engineering. 


Herman Snider, general manager of Acme 
Door Co. (Hoquiam) elected president of Fir 
Door Institute; A. C. Peterson (Tacoma), vice 
president; N. O. Cruver (Tacoma) treasurer; 
Thomas B. Malarkey (Portland) secretary. 


Martin N. Deggeller elected president and 
general manager of Harbor Plywood Corp., suc- 
ceeding E. W. Daniels, chairman of the board, 
who has retired as president. 


Harvey Kent named division superintendent 
of production at Boeing's Renton B-29 plant. 
’ 


Wyoming 
George L. Barkhurst (Walden, Colo.) elect- 


ed chairman of the Wyoming-Colorado district 
board of directors of Western Pine Associated. 


Fred Goodstein (Casper), president of the 


American Pipe & Supply Co., elected director of 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 


Assocjations Elect 


West Coast Lumberman’s Association stock- 
holders elected the following directors to serve 
during 1949: 

District Directors: 

B. G. Barker, Fortson Mill Co., Fortson, 
Washington; Arthur M. Brooks, Pope & Tal- 
bot, Inc., Port Gamble, Washington; Harry 
Westbrook, Chambers Creek Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 
Washington; Ed Schafer, Schafer Bros. Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wasington; Lester 
J. Harding, Columbia-Hudson Lumber Co., 
Bradwood, Oregon; W. A. Culkin, Stebco In- 
corporated, Vancouver, Washington; Graham 
Griswold, Carlton Manufacturang Co., Carlton, 
Oregon; Dale Fischer, Fischer Lumber Com- 





pany, Marcola, Oregon; George Flanagan, Elk 
Lumber Company, Medford, Oregon; §, fF. 
Samuelson, Coast Pacific Lumber Co., Coos Bay, 
Oregon. Directors at Large: D. W. Gossard, 
White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash. 
ington; Edmund Hayes, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Portland, Oregon; Charles W. Ingham, 
Fischer Lumber Co., Marcola, Oregon; Earl H, 
Houston, The Long-Bell Lumber. Co., Long. 
view, Washington; Clarence Miller, I. P. Mill. 
er Lumber Company, Monroe, Oregon. Honor- 
ary Directors: J. D. Tennant, The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Longview, Washington 


Directors representing special industry 
groups: E. G. Whipple, E. G. Whipple Mill, 
Drain, Oregon; Robert R. Waltz, Sunset-Sno- 
homish Mill Co., Snohomish, Washington; 
Robert Baker, Sunset Logging Co., Portland, 
Oregon; F. R. Maw, E. K. Bishop Lumber Co, 
Aberdeen, Washington; Ward Mayer, Timber 
Structures, Inc., Portland, Oregon; W. E. Doan, 
Forest Products Treating Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Pacific Coast Superintendents elect: Chair. 
man, H. Radford Russell, asst. general supt. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co. (Lowell, Wash.) ; 1st 
vice chairman, L. D. McGlothlin, kraft mill 
supt., Crown Zellerbach (Camas, Wash.) ; 2nd 
vice chairman, Leslie Hartman, master me- 
chanic, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. (Everett, 
Wash.); 3rd vice chairman, A. C. McCorrie, 
pulp mill supt., St. Regis Paper Co. (Tacoma, 
Wash.; secretary-treasurer, Fred Armbruster, 
Northwest representative, Dow Chemical Co. 
(Seattle). 


Northwest Canners Assn. elect: R. E. Mc- 
Aughern (Starr Fruit Prods. Co., Portland) 
president; T. E. McCaffray (National Fruit 
Canning Co., Seattle) first vice president; 
George Martin (Pendleton Canning & Frozen 
Foods Co.) second vice president; C. R. Tul- 
lery (Portland) executive vice president. 


Al Brandhofer reelected president of the 
Trade Association Executives of Northern Cali- 
fornia. William Erb becomes vice president; 
D. P. Street reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Pacific American Steamship Association te- 
elects Albert W. Gatov president; Vincent P. 
McMurdo, Luckenbach’s Pacific Coast manager, 
clected San Francisco area vice president, along 
with Maitland S. Pennington, Pacific Transport 
Lines’ vice president; A. R. Lintner, American 
Mail Line president reelected vice president for 
the Seattle-Puget Sound area; Hillman Luedde- 
mann, Pope & Talbot vice president, reelected 
vice president for the Columbia River area; 
Ralph J. Chandler, Matson Navigation Co.'s 
vice president, reelected vice president in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area; Henrietta T. 
Smith reelected  secretary-treasurer. Pacific 
American Steamship Association comprises the 
14 major American-flag steamship companies 
operating on the Pacific Coast. 


Western Chemical Market Research Group 
elects: T. Edward Wilde (Griffin Chemical 
Co.) president; A. George Stern (Heyden 
Chemical Co.) vice president; E. William Eip- 
per (Oronite Chemical Co.) secretary-treasuret. 
These three members also comprise the steering 
committee and the membership committee. 


John Hamm, president of John Hamm Min- 
ing & Milling Ltd. (Leadville) elected president 
of Colorado Miners Association. Also el 
were: Merrill E. Shoup (Colorado Springs), 
Harrison S. Cobb (Boulder), Franklin A. Bell 
(Ouray), H. P. Ehrlinger (Silverton), and 
E. D. Dickerman (Denver), vice presidents; 
H. W. C. Prommel (Denver), treasurer; Mrs. 
Thelma A. Abel (Denver) secretary; and Rob- 
ert S. Palmer (Denver) executive director. 


Harold G. Russell (Portland, Ore.) elected 
president of Western Wool Handlers Assn.; 
Milton S. Theller (San Francisco) vice presi 
dent; James M. Coon (Portland, Ore.) secre 
tary-treasurer. 
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Atoms in Engines 


AR-BORN nuclear fission has made 
its debut in the automotive indus- 
try. California Research Corporation, 
Standard Oil of California’s research or- 
ganization, is applying it to speed up 
improvement of automotive fuels and 
lubricants. 

This company, in its Richmond, Calif., 
laboratories, is using a revolutionary re- 
search method involving the use of radio- 
active automotive parts in test engines. Its 
eventual result probably will be expressed 
in longer engine life and less money spent 
by the average motorist for automotive 
repair, as well as more economical auto- 
mobile operation. 









In the new test working closely with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, piston rings 
which have been suitably activated in an 
atomic pile at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory are used. 







This has enabled the research engineers 
to run fuel and lubricant tests in a much 
shorter time than present methods permit. 
A radio-active piston ring is taken from 
its 300-pound lead safety box and care- 
fully placed on the test engine’s piston. 
Then, after three or four hours of opera- 
tion, a sample of oil is taken from the 
engine’s crankcase. The oil is tested with 
a delicate Geiger counter which immedi- 
ately indicates the amount of metal worn 
from the activated ring — minute particles 
of iron flushed away by the oil. 


With radioactive rings in a test engine, 
the amount of wear can be measured so 
closely that as little as one-millionth o} 
an ounce of metal worn from the rings 
can be detected. 


Two other oil industry uses of radio- 
active substances were revealed by the re- 
search corporation. 


One involves the tracing of oil ship- 
ments through miles of pipe line, which 
is accomplished by placing one-billionth 
of an ounce of radio-active Barium in an 
oil sample, and then following the sam- 
ple's progress with a Geiger counter. In 
this way it becomes possible to separate 
more accurately the many types of crude 
oil or products which flow one behind the 
other through a given line. 

Another application is that of radio- 
active carbon, used in much the same way 
to learn more about what happens to gaso- 
line molecules as they pass through the 
complex operation of a modern refinery. 
lt is expected that this new scientific tool 
will contribute to the steady improvement 
in methods of producing better petroleum 
fuels, and in the more efficient use of the 
nation’s oil resources. 
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OF FACTUAL HELP ON PORTABLE 
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@ Twelve pages of ideas—moving ideas... showing many 
different styles of portable conveyers and illustrations of 
equipment in use in different situations. Includes portable 
wheel and roller conveyers, portable belt conveyers, and 
standardized level and inter-floor belt conveyers. If you 
have a conveying problem, whether it involves standard or 
engineered equipment, the Mathews organization can help 


you to solve it in the best way. 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION. . Mathews Conveyer Company West Coast 

SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN DIVISION ......... Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Prinoipal American and Canadian Cities 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


* Please send us a copy of your new Conveyer Catalog 
Name of Firm 


Address___— 



















































ARIZONA 


DOWN WITH THE TANKS—Central Arizona Light & Power Co. 
will soon remove two long-familiar landmarks of Phoenix, when their 
gas storage tanks south of Harrison St. between First and Second ave- 
nues, are wrecked to make way for a $100,000 warehouse building. 
These tanks contain approximately 1,000 tons of steel. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE—William Ketchum, former nurseryman 
and Arizona citrus grower, has discovered a process of quick-freezing 
orange juice in cans, and keeping the taste as well as vitamin C content. 
His firm, located in Arcadia, is distributing the juice through West- 
ward Ho Dairy. 


GOODYEAR BUYS PLANT—The Litchfield park plant, operated by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. during the war for aircraft assembly, has 
been purchased by Goodyear from the government for $475,000, by 
bid. This property consists of about 107 acres and 26 manufacturing 
buildings containing 800,000 square feet of floor space. 


CANNERY IN DOUGLAS—Canyon State Canners, Inc., newly formed 
firm, will locate shortly at Bisbee-Douglas airport. They will can to- 
mato and green chile, and expect a $500,000 yearly gross production. 
Kermit Day, who has had 10 years in the business in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, will manage operations. 


GOLD MINING ON THE GO—Goldfield Mines Syndicate, with 
principals Alfred Strong Lewis and Thomas R. Russell, have bought 
up eighty claims at the Goldfield mine, northeast of Mesa. These 
claims cover the famous old gold property and a surrounding valuable 
area, 6000 feet long and 300 to 600 feet wide, and were formerly held 
by E. H. and L. D. Shumway of Phoenix. The new syndicate expects to 
strip mine at the rate of 300 tons per day. 


_ CALIFORNIA 


MERCURY MINE—Contact mercury mine in Sonoma county will soon 
be in production by Ajax Consolidated Mines Corp. This property has 
been notable for its production of liquid mercury ore. 


ITALIAN LINE RESUMES—Pacific Coast-Mediterranean direct service 
is resumed by the Italian Line, after interruption of eight years. Three 
steamers will start a monthly service. Eastbound cargo will be loaded at 
all Pacific ports during March, sailing from Los Angeles March 28. 
General Steamship Corp., Ltd., acts as general agents. 


DAY AND NIGHT, PAYNE SOLD—Day & Night Manufacturing 
Co., Monrovia, and Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly Hills, have 
changed hands from Dresser Industries, Inc. to a new corporation, 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., Cleveland. 


BLACKMAN STAMPING MOVES—Blackman Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Co. has moved to new quarters at 2730 East 37th St., Vernon. 


COAST PAINT SOLD — Controlling interest in Coast Paint and 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles, has been transferred to Land Development 
Co., Los Angeles, in a recent purchase. 


BIGGER BEE—McClatchy Newspapers have purchased a full city 
block in Sacramento for future site of a new building to house the Sac- 
ramento Bee, radio station KFBK, and proposed television operations. 
Move was indicated by overcrowding of the present quarters, which 
include the paper and radio station. 


PALMS SPRINGS TRAMWAY—Work is expected to start this sum- 
mer on the San Jacinto Winter Park Tramway, a five million dollar 
operation. The cable runs, using about 1150 tons of steel, will be the 
world’s longest. They will span gorges from 1500 to 2000 feet deep, 
and carry persons from a 2600 foot level in Chino Canyon up the nearly 
perpendicular mountain face to 8500 feet. 


BIRELY FRANCHISE IN L.A.—Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Los An- 
ome has acquired the Los Angeles county franchise for Birely's bottled 

verages. Pepsi-Cola will bottle orange, grape, grapefruit and berry 
drinks in its Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Glendale plants. 


FLEXIFIRM MOVES—Flexifirm Products has moved plant and offices 


to 1200 Chico St., El Monte, where it is now established in a three- 
building plant. 
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RHEEM ENLARGES—Rheem Manufacturing Co. has added aboy 














16,000 square feet to the South Gate plant. The building contains office 
facilities. 






$7.95 ENGINE—A rotary-valve type engine with glow-plug ignitiog 
available for model boats, planes or racing cars is being manufactured 
by K & B Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. The engine has a .28 inch 
bore, a .33 inch stroke, and .02 cubic inch displacement. It is declared 
capable of 10,000 r.p.m. 


SAN DIEGO STEAMER LINE OFFICE—The Quaker Line, operated 
by States Steamship Co., has reopened San Diego offices at 307 Broad. 
way Pier with Dan A. Sexton as district freight agent. Service was ip. 
terrupted by the war. Their schedule calls for ship arrivals from the 
east coast about every 17 days. 


$15,000,000 EXPANSION—San Diego Gas & Electric Co. expects to 
spend $15,000,000 for expansion in 1949. $2,750,000 will go for 4 
generator of 50,000KW capacity at Silver City; $3,100,000 for a gas 
transmission line from Riverside; $900,000 for electric transmission 
lines, and $1,300,000 for a 70 million cubic foot butane storage tank, 


STREAMLINED GREYHOUND—Pacific Greyhound Lines San Diego 
bus station is about to undergo a $250,000 streamlining operation, Ad. 
ditions and alterations to existing facilities will make it one of the mos 
modern stations in the country. 

















FAIR DEAL —Del Mar County fairgrounds will be improved this year 
to the tune o. a new $500,000 exhibition building, $125,000 stables, an 
$80,000 grandstand addition, and a $55,000 electrical distribution 
system. 


NEW FACTORY BUILDING—American Latex Products Corp., Los 
Angeles, has under construction a $250,000 factory and general office 
building at El Segundo Blvd. and Miller Lane, in Lawndale. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for around June 1. American Latex Corp. is the 
world’s largest fabricators of foam rubber. 


FURNITURE FIRM EXPANDS—Umphred’s Furniture Manufacturing 
Company of Hayward has completed arrangements for a new $100,000 
location at 354 Preda St., San Leandro. This firm manufactures uphol- 
stered bedroom furniture and distributes through top retail stores in 
the Western states. 


ORANGE CRUSH BUYS IN—Orange Crush, Ltd., has taken over the 
large starch and glucose plant near Hatfield. They held a mortgage on 
the property, and protected their investment by purchasing the plant at 
a U. S. Marshall’s sale. The company plans to either sell it or dismantle 
the plant. 


CALPACK REPLACES BUTLER BROS.—California Packing Corp. 
has purchased the property formerly owned and occupied by Butler 
Bros. in San Francisco. The main six-story building will be converted 
into office space, and Calpack’s offices will be consolidated there from 
their present five locations. 


SOUCAL EDISON BUILDING PLANT—Southern California Edison 
Co. is building a new hydro-electric powerhouse in the high Sierra, on 
the San Joaquin river. This new plant, estimated to be in operation in 
1952, will be the sixth in Soucal Edison's Big Creek hydro-electric 
project. 


ARABIAN OIL GOES EAST—Arabian American Oil Co. is moving 
its executive offices and “certain departments’’ from San Francisco to 
New York City. This move will transfer approximately 200 of the 700 
San Francisco employees. 


$1.5 MILLION COTTON FIRE—Between 6000 and 7000 bales of cot: 
ton, valued at more than $1,500,000, were destroyed in a fire at one 
of the 16 storage plants of the Pinedale Compress Co. near Fresno. 


NEW VINYL-RESIN PLANT—Resin Industries has opened the first 
California plant to produce vinyl-resin tubing, at Santa Barbara. 


DEPICKLED PLANES—Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, has 
received a $2,500,000 contract to recommission about 100 twin-engine 
Commandos at Walnut Ridge, Ark., and an additional 100 C-46’s to 
be reconditioned by the Curtiss-Wright Co., Columbus, Ohio. The con- 
tract will be completed by September. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The largest electric furnace west of 
the Mississippi is now in operation 
at Bethlehem Pacific’s Los Angeles 
plant. Turning out 50-ton heats of 
steel, this modern furnace has 
greatly increased the company’s 
steelmaking capacity in the South- 
ern California industrial area. 


In full production it will consume 
electric power at the rate of 5,000.- 
000 kilowatt hours a month, and 
with this power it will convert 7500 
tons of scrap, iron ore, and lime- 
stone into steel for bars, rods, wire. 
springs, strip, bolts, nuts, rivets 
and other important products. 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


Sales Office: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Steel Plants: South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC 
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This is but one phase of the far- 
reaching expansion and improve- 
ment program now under way 
at the various Bethlehem Pacific 
plants. When completed these new 
facilities will make available more 
steel in a greater variety of forms 
for users throughout the West. 
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SERVICE 


HYDRAULIC | What a Truck! 
. | Check These 
c | Points: 
TRUCK @ Simple Hydraulic 
le 
Sure it’s needed—wherever there Lifting 7 23 nd Lower. 
are loads up to 3 tons to lift off the ” 
floor and take for a fast, easy ride. ee Dek ee 
Just back the Service LEVERLIFT Skids. 
under a skid. A few easy strokes @ 10% Front Wheels 
(only 30 pounds per stroke) lifts ior hoor Celine. 
the load. And easy-rolling wheels | ee Destin See. 
let you “take it away” with sur- | ins. es 3 


prisingly little effort. Available in 
capacities of 2500 lbs., 3500 lbs., 
5000 lbs., and 6000 lbs. 26 dif- 
ferent platform sizes in each capa- 
city. Steel, rubber or plastic 
wheels. Check the features listed 
here—then decide to look into 
LEVERLIFTS for your plant. 


Write for descriptive Circular 
Today. 
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SERVICE CASTER E TRUCK CORP. 
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Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
£0) Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


(Continued from page 78) 


LOOKING FOR OIL—Bishop Oil Co. is drilling its first well on the 
2400-acre lease in the Cuyama Valley. The new well will be known as 
Russell No. 1. 


PLANE CONTRACTS—Aviation Maintenance Corp. is in receipt of 
contracts amounting to $400,000. Aerovias Guest, Mexican airline, is 
having two DC4’s overhauled; a Maderera Tropico Co., Mexican ply- 
wood concern, is having a C47 converted to executive use; and Aviation 
Maintenance will begin turning out certain aircraft units for the U. S, 
Navy. 


WESTERN FERRIC SULFATE—Stauffer Chemical Co. has completed 
installation of equipment for production of ferric sulfate on a tonnage 
basis, the first to be made in the West. It is used as a coagulant in sewage 
treatment. ” 


MINE REOPENS—Valley View (quicksilver) Mine in San Benito 
county, inactive since 1944, has been leased by Lee Cox, Joe Netemeyer, 
and Clark Pardee, who expect to start production as soon as possible. 


LANGLEY LEASES—Langley Corp., San Diego, has leased building 
T-35 (Camp Convair), just off Harbor Drive. Here they will do finish 
electro-plating, aluminating, and anodizing Langley-made products, 


NAME CHANGE—National Iron Works, San Diego, has changed their 
name to National Steel & Shipbuilding Co., which is more in keeping 
with the company’s business activity. 


SPACE FOR CARPETS—Zandt Carpet Co. is in process of erecting a 
$350,000 headquarters building at Vine and Banner, Los Angeles. 
27,000 square feet will soon be available for the firm's operations in 
the one-story and mezzanine building. 


NEW BETHLEHEM FURNACE—Bethlehem Pacific Steel Co. adds 
a new 75-ton electric furnace to the firm’s Los Angeles plant, to pro- 
vide more steel for increased rolling mill operations. Capacity will 
thereby be increased to about three times its size at the end of the war. 


NEW BAY AREA PLANT—Peterson Tractor & Equipment Co., bay 
area distributors for Caterpillar and John Deere, open a new million 
dollar five-building plant in San Leandro. 


CLADMETALS AGENT—Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., named sales agents 
for cladmetals by American Cladmetals Co. of Carnegie, Penna. Pacific 
Metals, through their offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and Salt Lake City, will handle cladmetals exclusively in Calfiornia, 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. At present, the firm is pushing Rosslyn 
metal, a product with copper ore and stainless steel surface. 


PLANES GO ABROAD—Swissair has taken delivery of its first Con- 
vair-Liner from Consolidated Vultee. Three more are nearing com- 
pletion, and are about ready for delivery. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
has already taken delivery of eight (of their order for twelve). Sabena, 
Belgian airline, has also ordered six of them, first of which is scheduled 
for spring delivery. 


TRANSOCEAN EXPANDS—Transocean Air Lines has purchased 
controlling interest in Oakland Aircraft Engine Service, Oakland, Calif. 
The newly acquired firm is one of the West's leading heavy aircraft 
engine overhaul operations. 


ROHR AIRCRAFT LEASES—Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, has 
leased from War Assets Administration on a five-year term, a portion 
of a government aircraft parts plant which they (Rohr) operated during 
the war. This property, consisting of 13 acres of land and six buildings 
includjng some 250,000 square feet of floor space, will be used to pro- 
duce military equipment for the government. 


PIPE BY THE MILE—Longest trainload of pipe in Santa Fe R.R's 
history has been consigned to Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., to 
become part of the world’s longest pipeline, from Texas to New York. 
Train consisted of 100 cars loaded with 30-inch diameter pipe. 


360,000 HORSES FOR SAN FRANCISCO—P.G.&E. has put into 
operation their new steam-operated generating plant near Hunters Point, 
San Francisco. This new source of power will furnish 360,000 horse- 
power of electric energy to the area. It is part of a construction program 
started in 1945 which, when completed in 1951, will add nearly 2,000,- 
000 horsepower to the system and provide a total generating capacity 
of 4,000,000 horsepower. 


MORTON GREGORY APPOINTS VICTOR EQUIPT.—Victor Equip- 
ment Corp. has been named Pacific Coast distributor for Nelson stu 
welding equipment by Morton Gregory Corp., Lorain, Ohio. Victor 
will cover sale and rental of welding guns and control units for sale of 
flux-filled studs and other fasteners for California, Oregon, Washingtos, 
Idaho, and Nevada. 
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MILLION DOLLAR FREEZE—This winter's unusual cold has cost 
San Mateo horticulturists and artichoke farmers about a million dollars, 
according to County Agriculture Commissioner Max J. Leonard. Hardest 
hit were the calla lily growers, who lost about a quarter of this amount. 


WEST COAST FAST FREIGHT ANNEXES—West Coast Fast Freight, 
Inc., Los Angeles truck line, has received preliminary approval from 
ICC to annex Spokane Pacific Lines on a six-month-purchase contract 
pending ICC’s final okay. This amalgamation includes franchise operat- 
ing routes in California, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, freight 
equipment in Spokane, Seattle, and Portland, and over 100 cargo 
truck units. 


STACK PLASTICS SOLD—Specialty Paper Box Co. of Los Angeles 
has purchased equipment and facilities of Stack Plastics of Santa Monica, 
fabricators of acetate and rigid sheet. Equipment thus added will be 
used by Specialty for making fancy chip-board boxes. : 


ATF INC. ACQUIRES BALBOA-——Assets of Roll Forming Co., Fuller- 
ton, manufacturer of tubular chromed steel furniture distributed under 
the trade name “Balboa,” have been purchased by ATF, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


PIE MOVES TO OAKLAND — Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
long-haul motor freight line, moves the general offices from Salt Lake 
City to 3rd and Adeline Sts., Oakland. 40 of the 80 employees will be 
moved from Salt Lake; the balance will be hired in Oakland. 


WAX WORKS COMPLETED—Standard Oil of California has com- 
pleted construction of their new $4,000,000 plant in Richmond, designed 
to produce more than 45,000,000 tons of wax annually. They will 
manufacture three grades of fully refined wax, of high, medium, and low 
melting points, with delivery made in steam-heated tank cars, and in 
sacked and packaged slabs. 


COMMERCIAL SHIP REPAIR MOVES—Commercial Ship Repair Co. 
has moved from Bay and Taylor Sts., San Francisco, to a $250,000 plant 
at 1401 Illinois St., San Francisco. 


COLORADO | 


GILSONITE PLANT—Newly organized U. S. Gilsonite Company 
announces that a $50,000 processing plant will be constructed in west- 
ern Colorado. Location has not yet been determined, but construction is 
planned to start this summer. 


C.F.&I. ROD MILL PROGRESSING—Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s new 
$5,000,000 rod mill is expected to start operations in the early 1949 
fall, according to official announcement. 


DENVER WAREHOUSE—Adolph Coors Co. is in process of erecting 
a $125,000 warehouse and office building on Clay St. between West 
18th and 19th Aves. in Denver. The one-story building will have 30,500 
square feet of floor space. 


COLORADO AND UTAH URANIUM—Atomic Energy Commission 
expects to have five uranium producing plants in operation in Colorado 
and Utah by 1950. The Commission is now buying uranium production 
from the two private plants now located in Colorado; negotiations are 
nearly completed for contracts covering operation of a plant at Durango, 
Colo., and another at Uravan. And AEC’s mill at Monticello, Utah, is 
being readied. 


OIL WORKERS SHIFT LOCATION—CIO Oil Workers International 
Union is in process of moving national headquarters from Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Denver. The union was unable to obtain suitable quarters in 
Fort Worth. 


IDAHO __. 


BULLET PLANT MOVES—Vernon J. Speer’s bullet factory has moved 
to the former Jameson warehouse at 983 Snake River Avenue, Lewiston. 
In the new location production of special copper-capped bullets is ex- 
pected to double. 


BAKERY BUILDING SOLD—Coeur D’Alene’s Antler building has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Huff, by Silver Loaf Baking Co. The 
bakery has taken a ten year lease on thé first floor and basement. 


LUMBER FIRM PURCHASED — Controlling interest in the Craig 


Mountain Lumber Co. of Winchester has been purchased by Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Co. of Denver, Colo., and Cascade, Idaho. 


MONTANA 


ALASKA HO—Scheduled truck freight service from Great Falls to 
Alaska has been inaugurated by Alaskan Trucklines. A specially-built 
heated-refrigerated van is in service on scheduled bi-monthly trips, 
with more frequent service planned if business warrants. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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When plant supplies are running low, 
Buyer Burnes knows where to go. 





He flips the Yellow Pages through 
Saves lots of time and trouble too. 


Busy buyers turn first to handy Classified. 
It lists folks right in town who sell and serve. 
When you're ready to buy, find it fast in the 
Yellow Pages. Just as other buyers will find 
your products fast, too, when you advertise 
in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 


The Pacific Telephone G4) and Telegraph Company 
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Send for sample film strip. 


CALL ROCKETT PICTURES inc. 


6063 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. + GR 7131 





1 Connect Gas or 
Oil Fuel Line 






2 Connect 3 Connect Vent 
Power Line Stack 













@ Just three simple steps and your Dravo 
Counterflo Heater is installed and ready to operate, to 
provide efficient and comfortable heating in any com- 
mercial or industrial building with large open spaces. 

Dravo Counterflo Heaters are “‘ packaged"’ heating 
units, complete with stainless steel combustion cham- 
bers—oil, or gas or combination burners—automatic 
controls. 

Low First Cost—AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY! 


For complete details, and a copy of Bulletin LV-523 write 
Heating Section, Bravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh * Philadelphic * Cleveland * New York 
Detroit * Atlanta * Wilmington 
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MORE BUSINESS—White Refrigeration Company, a refrigeration and . 
household appliance firm, has been incorporated according to state law | °” 
for $50,000. Hansen-Kenney Co. of Great Falls, also incorporated for | PEA 
$50,000, is a retail outlet for lubricating oils, greases, wood preserva. | war 
tives, paints, sealers, and chemicals. low 
‘ 

MONTANA MACARONI—Catelli Food Products Co. of Montreal, ° 
manufacturers and distributors of nationally advertised products, wilj | NE 
soon be located in Lethbridge in their new $100,000 macaroni plant, § Ave 
The firm has closed their Vancouver plant because of considerable labor | Pla 
trouble; this new factory will supply western Canada territory and the | maf 
Pacific Coast. Cul 


BASIC MAGNESIUM PLANT SOLD—War Assets Administration has 
approved sale of the government-owned land, mining claims, buildings, 
machinery and equipment comprising the former Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
feeder plant at Gabbs. The property, together with a rotary kiln and ac. 


cessories to be transferred from the government's alumina plant at Baton 
Rouge, La., brought $625,000. 


GOLD IN THE HILLS—Unnamed interests are planning to reinvade 
Elkoro properties in the Jarbridge district. Guggenheim interests, earlier 
operators of the Elkoro, are credited with removing more than $5,000,- 
000 worth of gold. 


NEW MINING CO.—Plankington Mining Co. was recently incorpo- 
rated by Walter Plankington, Curtis Hughes, and Ralph Wittenberg, 
with offices at 129 North Virginia St., Reno. The firm has an option to 
lease the Webster property in Rosebud Canyon (Pershing County), 55 
miles northwest of Lovelock. 
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: 
NEW MEXICO | d 
hee te S 
FIVE ACRES OF CATERPILLARS—R. L. Harrison Co. has opened , 
their five-acre plant in Albuquerque, and factory representatives describe ' 
the layout as the “largest functionally complete Caterpillar tractor plant 
in the United States.” F 
LAB FOR MINES SCHOOL—Already under consruction is the $350- |‘ 
000 research laboratory. Research work of the school has been removed 
to the campus from its wartime quarters, which have been taken over 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. , 
q 


OREGON 


PERMANENTE CEMENT BUYS — Five acres of Portland's Albina 
River lots have been sold to Permanente Cement Co. This land is ad- 
jacent to leased facilities now used by Permanente, and will figure prom- 
inently in future development plans for the firm. This addition gives Per- 
manente complete Pacific Coast coverage, with distribution points in 
Seattle, Redwood City, California, and Honolulu. 


NEW PORTLAND FIRM—A. L. Funk Construction Co., newly- 
organized firm, will handle commercial construction and work on sewage 
disposal systems. 


AIR PLANS—Oregon State Board of Aeronautics has purchased 47.7 
acres of land from Pennsalt. This plot will be used for an emergency 
landing strip at the east city limits of Cascade Locks. Construction of 2 
2700-foot strip to cost about $20,000 will be undertaken jointly by the 
boards of Washington and Oregon, with completion scheduled by fall. 


$100,000 RETREAD PLANT—Woolach Bros., Portland tire dealers, 
have been issued permit to construct a $100,000 one-story office an 
shop building at 108 S. E. 11th Ave. This new retread plant will serve 
large commercial uses as well as the retail trade. 


CONTAINER BOARD PLANT—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s new 
Springfield container board plant will start producing in June. It will 
turn out 12-foot widths at several hundred feet per minute, with a max!- 
mum speed of 1,000 feet per minute. Two grades of board will be made 
from unbleached kraft or sulphate pulp; 175 employees will be required. 


LIME QUARRY—Polk County Lime Co., Salem, has opened a lime 
quarry south of Dallas. Initial output of this high silica content lime 
will go into rock wool manufacture. 
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sT. HELENS P. & P. MODERNIZES—By the end of 1949, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, expects that their $1,500,000 moderniza- 
tion program will be completed. Projects include new boiler and ma- 
chinery installations. 


SALEM SUNDAY SCHOOL—Jason Lee Methodist Church at Salem 
is planning construction of a $60,000 Sunday school building. 


PEA WAREHOUSE—Utah Canning Co.'s block-long Milton-Freewater 
warehouse which was destroyed by fire last Jan. 12, is to be rebuilt. Hol- 
low tile construction will be used, with a steam heating system replacing 
the old coal stoves which were responsible for the fire. 


NEW PORTLAND INDUSTRIES—Ace Candy Co., 8339 S.E. 13th 
Ave., manufacturers of hard candy; Custom Built Lamps, 2906 S.E. 90th 
Place, producing lamps and shades; Electric Controls, Inc., Swan Island, 
manufacturing electrical control devices; Lin-O-Master, Inc., 4321 N.E. 
Cully St., manufacturers of aluminum and rubber dealers’ linoleum 
holders. 
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¢ Artist's sketch of Kennecott's new refinery in Salt Lake City. 


EIMAC RETURNS to S.L.—Eitel-McCullough Co., world famous ra- 
dio and electronics equipment manufacturers, whose main factory is in 
San Bruno, California, will return to Salt Lake City and resume opera- 
tions again at building No. 35 in the Industrial Center. Production of 
electronic tubes and allied equipment is expected to start in April. Be- 
tween 100 and 200 persons will be on the payroll. 


PROPANE DE-ASPHALTING UNIT—Utah Oil Refining Co.’s new 
$2,100,000 propane de-asphalting unit at Salt Lake City started operating 
during the first week of this month. The unit is designed to separate 
heavy asphalts from crude gas oils. Resulting product will be used for 
further processing in the catalytic cracking unit for the production of 
high quality motor fuels. The plant will accommodate a capacity feed 
stock of 10,000600 barrels a day, and develop 15 per cent asphalt and 
85 per cent oil for the catalytic unit. 


TO REBUILD SALTAIR PLANT—Royal Crystal Salt Co.'s Saltair 
dairy mill and refinery, severely damaged by a recent fire, will be rebuilt. 
The plant, largest in the intermountain area, was virtually destroyed. 


$500,000 S. L. BUILDING—E. E. Schettler Co., Salt Lake City, is erect- 
ing a $500,000 building at 3rd South and 7th West, which will be 
leased by General Electric Co. G. E.’s warehouse space will thereby in- 
crease more than 50 per cent, and capacity for service and repair of 
motors, generators, transformers, and assembly of special switchgear will 
be doubled. Utah, Idaho, and Nevada will be served from: here. 


UTAH OIL BUYS OUTPUT—Utah Oil Refining Co. is purchasing 
crude oil from the state’s third producing well, Crain-Griffith’s Thomas 
Hall No. 1 near Vernal. Shipment by truck will start as soon as weather 
permits. The well is reported to be producing 160 to 180 barrels a day. 


SALT LAKE SMELTER—Morris P. Kirk & Son, subsidiary of National 
Lead, starts operation at the new plant, distributing warehouse and re- 
gional sales office at 977 6th West. In addition to antimonial lead, pig 
bit metals, and will serve as distributing point for lead pipe, lead sheet, 
aluminum alloys, and other products of National Lead Co. 


GRAPE SQUEEZINS—Welch Grape Juice Co. of Westfield, New 
York, with a West Coast plant at San Leandro, California, is consider- 
ing establishing a possible million dollar plant in the Yakima Valley. 
Exact location has not yet been determined; plans are still under con- 
sideration. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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GD 8 FACTORIES 
x 54 WAREHOUSES 


See your local 
a ae ldo 


Wherever 
inthe West 


YOU'RE LOCATED 


HERE’S PAINT SERVICE 


overnight 
or sooner 


Whatever—wherever—your paint problem, one of General 
Paint’s 54 factories or warehouse branches 

is within immediate call. Let our 65 years’ 

experience save you time and money on 

your next paint job. 
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GENERAL PAINT 
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GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tulsa — plus factory- 
branch warehouses throughout the West and Southwest. 
See your telephone directory. 
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PERFORMANCE 


Desert-Air shallow floor 
furnaces are easily in- 
stalled in homes without 
basements and are avail- 
able either with or with- 
out automatic controls. 


Either the 35,000 BTU or the 
50,000 BTU model is ideal for 
small home installation or mul- 
tiple installations in those hard- 
to-heat homes. This shallow 
floor furnace has everything 

. proved design, quality 
materials and workmanship, 
and of course A.G.A. ap- 
proval. Write for literature and 
our Deoler Plon. 





KEEPING 
PRODUCTION 
MOVING 


ORE AND MORE, industries of every type 
are discovering the advantages gained by 
the use of cable type overhead trolley convey- 
ors. In leading plants, the installation of 
BUSCHMAN Universal Cable Conveyors has 
proved to be the low-cost, durable and efficient 
method of handling light to medium weight 
loads. In addition to these advantages over 
conventional chain conveyors, BUSCHMAN 
Universal Cable Conveyor is easily installed 
or altered to meet changing conditions. Write 
for Bulletin No. 40, 






TROLLEYS (Patents Pending) have split driving lug castings 
bolted to all steel cable, with channel brackets and double duty 
ball bearing wheels. TROLLEYS rated up to 160# capacity spaced 
on 12” centers. Track 3” T. JR. with honver lugs for bolted sup- 
ports, dowel pinned joint. HOOKS “Quick Removal,’’ side guided, 
pendant. Complete description available. 


Keville Industrial Service 
Phone: Lycoming 2-3977 
Pomona, Californta 
Power Conveyors 


George M. Prescott Company 
Phone: Adams 3-3247 

Los Angeles, California 
Portable Conveyors 


Heimer Equipment Compony 
Phone: Kellogg 3-8288 
Oakland, California 


R. H. Brown Company 
Phone: Seneca 0707 
Seattle, Washington 


Gamble-Hawkins Company 
Phone: Beacon 033! 
Portiand, Oregon 





















| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 
(Continued from Page 83) 


NEW HOUSE FOR D.G.’s—Delta Gamma, Washington State College 
sorority, has alloted $80,000 for construction of a new chapter house. 
soon to be built. 


MOTOR REBUILDING PLANT—Titus Manufacturing Company oj 
Tacoma, rebuilders of Ford motors, expects to move into their new 
100 x 200 foot quarters on Center St., during the month of May. 


ENGINEERING CORP.—Machinery Designers, Inc., newly-formed 
firm by George Lamb, Victor Hansen, and Henry Fairbarn, will operate 
in Hoquiam, engaged in engineering problems. 









$500,000 FIRE—A watchman’s electric heater caught fire at the Seattle 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, and gutted the plant causing half a 
million dollar loss. 






50 CARLOADS OF JUICE—Church Grape Juice Co. of Kennewick 
has been awarded a $327,000 government contract to supply the armed 
forces. The order will require more than 50 railroad cars to transport 


SALMON CANNERY TRANSFERRED—Superior Packing Co. of 
Seattle and Tenakke, Alaska, has purchased controlling interest in Co- 
lumbia River Salmon Co., Inc., of Astoria. 


STRAN-STEEL SELECTS SPOKANE-—Stran-Steel division of Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. has located sales offices in the Great Northwest Life 
Building, Spokane, from which they will conduct all sales work for seven 
Western states and Alaska. 


CROP DUSTER IN WALLA WALLA—Central Aircraft Co., Inc., of 
Yakima, has established a service branch at the Walla-Walla city- 
county airport. A full dusting, liquid fertilizing, and weed control aerial 
operation is available. Fifteen planes will be used if business justifies. 

FENTRON STEEL MOVES—Fentron Steel Co. has moved from the 
Bellingham plant to Seattle. Adverse freight differentials, disadvantages 
of operating by remote control, and labor difficulties forced the move. 


PENNSALT CONSOLIDATES OPERATIONS — Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. is moving machinery from Tacoma to Portland, in a 
move to consolidate DDT chemical operations on the West Coast. Sev- 
eral building additions are required. 


PREPARING FOR PEACE—Todd Shipyard Corp. of Seattle has re- 
ceived Maritime Commission contracts for $1,500,000 to convert two 
C3 type war transports to peacetime cargo carriers. On completion, 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. will take delivery. 


DAMSITE IMPROVED—Progress is evident on the spillway bucket 
repair work and improvement of the Columbia River channel from 
Grand Coulee Dam. The $1,804,840 contract was awarded to Pacific 
Bridge Co., San Francisco. 


RICHLAND GROWS-~—A completely new commercial district is being 
built in Richland, which will more than double the present number of 
local businesses. Since the Hanford plutonium plant was constructed, 
Richland’s population has grown from a few hundred to over 25,000, 
but the commercial district has not kept pace. 


THIRST QUENCHER—Pioneer Brewing Co., of Walla Walla has 
started brewing operations again, after being idle for several months. 
It has a 150,000 barrel annual capacity. 


MACHINERY FIRM SOLD—Foley Tractor and Implement Co., Col- 
fax, has been sold to Boyd K. Harlow of Colfax. The firm, dealer for 


John Deere and Caterpillar products, has sales outlets in Colfax and 
Lacrosse. 


FIRE, EXPLOSION AT duPONT—Fire and explosion destroyed two 
buildings and caused $50,000 damage at the Tacoma chemical plant of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. Explosion resulted from a fire that 
started in a powder mixing house and spread to a packing building. 


MORE BEER—Columbia Breweries, Inc., Tacoma brewery, is planning 
addition of a two-story building of 20,000 square feet and a warehouse 
of 39,000 square feet, plus a new receiving and shipping department. 
These additions will make Columbia's plant one of the largest breweries 
north of California and west of Milwaukee. 


UTILITY WILL EXPAND—Benton County Public Utility District 
has sold $325,000 in revenue bonds to finance a $450,000 expansion 
program planned for 1949, Willard A. Campbell, district president, 
reports. The purchaser was Ballard & Hassett, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
district added 1,350 new customers in 1948 and expects to serve that 
many additional in 1949. 


WYOMING 


PLACE TO ROOST—Cody lodge of the Fraternal Order of Eagles will 
begin construction of a new $250,000: home as soon as weather permits. 
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HAROLD K. WORK 
National president, American Society for 
Metals, and director, Research Division, 
College of Engineering, N. Y. University. 





of 


Chlorinators and 
Chemical Feed Equipment 


for 


DRINKING WATER, COOLING WATER 
AND PROCESS WATER TREATMENT 
SEWAGE & WASTE DISPOSAL 





WALLACE & TIERNAN 
SALES CORPORATION 


Newark, New Jersey 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 


Represented in Principal Cities 


Western Metals Congress 
and Exposition 


The Western Metal Congress and Ex- 
position, staged by approximately 20 co- 
operating technical societies and applying 
to oil, chemical, manufacturing, aviation, 
mining, and other Western industries, will 
be held in Shrine Convention Hall, Los 
Angeles, April 11-15. 

Newest developments in producing, 
fabricating, and applying ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals will be described at the 
technical sessions. Authoritative speakers 
from all parts of the United States will de- 
liver papers. 

Displays will be both operating and 
non-operating. They will demonstrate new 
and improved metals, metal working 
equipment and service, foundry supplies, 
inspection aides, materials handling, metal 
cutting, machining equipment and tools 
will be exhibited. 

Technical sessions will be presented by 
ASM, American Welding Society, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society, and American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 






















































WILLIAM H. EISENMAN 


National secretary, American Society for 
Metals, will take active charge of the 
Western Metal Congress. His headquarters 
are at 3232 Royal St., next to display hall. 


Operation of pro- 
duction machinery in 
the presence of mois- 
ture, steam and acids 
has always been a 
serious problem in 





many processing in- 
dustries. There are a 
number of LUBRIPLATE 
Lubricants that satis- 
factorily meet these 
unfavorable operat- 
ing conditions, there- 
by protecting ma- 
chine parts against 



























Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE FILM” , 
written especially for your industry. 


Re Via 


rust and corrosion. 
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F. J. “Ole” Olsen 
appointed general man- 
ager of newly-formed 
export division of the 
Howard Supply Co. Ex- 
port offices are set up 
at 5125 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles, and 230 
Madison St., Oakland. 





Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit, appoints Roy 
H. Compton manager of Los Angeles office, in 
charge of automotive activities on the West 
Coast. 


Schneider Tractor Co. (Tustin) and Taylor- 
Kilgore Tractor Co. (Puente) named dealers 
for Allis-Chalmers line of centrifugal pumps in 
Orange and Los Angeles counties, respectively. 
Schneider Tractor principals include Donald 
F. Schneider, a partner, and R. C. “Rod” Gess, 
manager. Taylor-Kilgore partners are Otis G. 
Taylor and Stanley M. Kilgore. Boyd Poovey 
is in charge of sales. Both companies are Allis- 
Chalmers tractor dealers. 


Lindberg Engineering Co. (Chicago) estab- 
lishes new West Coast office at 5531 South Ver- 
mont St. (Los Angeles). Stuart K. Oliver be- 
comes manager. The new office will serve Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 


Dick McHale, of Syntron Company's Chi- 
cago office, promoted to district sales manager of 
the Los Angeles office. 


Lee F. Bergstrom takes over assignment ‘n 
White Motor Co.'s service sales division of the 
San Francisco branch. Con L. Murphy trans- 
ferred from Portland to San Francisco to serve 
as parts superintendent. Lue E. Warner takes 
over from Mr. Murphy as superintendent of 
Portland parts dept. 


W. A. Scholl named manager of Interna- 
tional Paper Co.’s new Bagpak division, with 
sales office in San Francisco. 


Arthur Austin promoted to assistant general 
sales manager of Maywood Glass Co. and of 
the Pacific Coast closure division of Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corp. 


Harry C. Crist becomes assistant general man- 
ager of Oregon Nut Shellers, Hillsboro. Crist 
was formerly sales manager for Ambernuts; he 
will represent Oregon Nut Shellers in contacting 
the grocery and institutional trade nationally. 


A. W. Stremich appointed manager of retail 
sales for Montag Stove & Furnace Works, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Orval B. Berton becomes sales promotion 
manager for Standard Paper Box Corp. (Los 
Angeles and Longview). 
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George F. Kelley advances from credit man- 
ager to sales manager at Sun Lumber Co. (Los 
Angeles). 


J. W. B. Stanley has been named district 
manager for American Appraisal Co., for 
southern California and Arizona. 


Al Shivley, veteran lumer salesman, is now 
head of the specialty productions division of 
E. J. Stanton & Sons, hardwood distributor. 


Frank E. Howell promoted to city sales man- 
ager in Oakland, for TWA. 


J. W. Denny appointed to newly-created post 
of chief of cargo sales for United Air Lines at 
San Francisco. 


Jay E. Miller as- 
sumes duties as western 
public relations man- 
ager for B. F. Good- 
rich, with headquarters 
at 5400 E. Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Goodrich’s West Coast 
plant. 


e. 

A. T. Cushman is now Sears & Roebuck’s vice 
president in charge of Pacific Coast territory. 
K. R. Barton assumes duties as retail district 
manager in Los Angeles area. 


Vincent A. Francis, formerly ABC network 
sales representative, becomes San Francisco 
sales manager for ABC and KGO, replacing 
Kirk Torney, resigned, who now operates his 
own San Carlos business under the name Tor- 
ney-Bush Television Co. 


Gil Freeman named KGO local sales repre- 
sentative. Thomas R. Davis has resigned the 
position to enter the television and television 
equipment business. 


Fred Q. Tredway elected vice president of 
Association of Railroad Advertising Managers. 


J. V. McDonald, district manager for Chain 
Belt Co., will continue in charge of the new 
warehouse and district office now located at 
3838 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. 


Lyle G. Wilder, San Francisco division sales 
manager for Carpenter Paper Co., has requested 
release from his duties. Accordingly, he has 
been assigned a territory and he will resume 
selling activity. A. F. “Bert” Neumann has 
been appointed acting sales manager. 


Henry H. Falkner, former sales promotion 
manager of Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
Salt Lake, appointed farm sales supervisor for 
the southern California district. 


M. H. Freedman 
named division manager 
of Columbia Steel's Pa- 
cific Northwest division, 
a newly-created post, 
which comprises the 
states of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 


L. A. Hobbs, vice president and sales man- 
ager of Smoot-Holman, appointed vice-chair- 
man of the task committee formed by the Na- 
tional Security Resource Board in Washington, 
D.C. This committee covers the Western area 
for the electrical lighting fixtures industry, 
Plans are being formulated for preparations, in 
the event of national emergency, which would 
assure that demands for lighting equipment 
would be met. 


C. H. Warner, district auditor for General 
Electric Co., assumes office of vice president, in 
place of C. H. Sondhaus, who has recently be- 
come assistant west coast manager of National 
Lead Co. 


H. S. Eales is district manager of Ward Leon- 
ard Electric Co.’s new Los Angeles branch office 
and warehouse, at 420 S. Pedro St. Assisting him 
is E. R. Slivinsky. 


Nels H. Fugelsang becomes General Electric 
Co.'s Sacramento sales manager. 


C. A. Franklin, Jr., appointed district man- 
ager for New York Belting & Packing Co., in the 
Rocky Mountain area. He will have charge of all 
of Montana, Nevada, eastern Idaho, Utah, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona for 
the company. 


Corley Manufacturing Company, makers of 
sawmills and accessory equipment, appoint the 
following territorial representatives: G. W. 
Westover, 746 - 46th St., Oakland, California, 
for California state; Philip E. Dolan, 704 Sher- 
man, Couer D'Alene, Idaho, for Idaho and 
eastern Oregon; C. E. Higgins, 419 - 2nd & 
Cherry Bldg., Seattle, Washington, for Wash- 
ington and Alaska; Stanley Thurner, 106 W. 
First Ave., Portland, Oregon, for southern Ore- 
gon. 


E. L. Phillips, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager of Gold Metal Products Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, appointed sales manager of the firm's 
Western Warehouse Division, serving the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Dale O. Hutt, engine sales manager for Rob- 
ison Machinery Co., Salt Lake City, appointed 
sales manager. 


F. C. O’Kelly to manage the new sales office 
of General Electric Co. at 323 South Third St., 
Albuquerque. Plans call for construction of a 
warehouse to store transformers and other types 
of heavy electrical equipment handled by the 
company. 


J. W. L. Stone ap- 
pointed district manager 
of Peerless Pump’s new- 
ly-formed sales district 
with headquarters at 
4330 Leavenworth St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. His 
territory includes Mon- 
tana,Colorado, and Wy- , 
oming in the western 
states. 
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John Hansen, former California advertising 
executive, heads Rockett Pictures’ new San 
Francisco branch, with production facilities and 
offices at 437 Market St. 


Walter C. Burns appointed San Francisco dis- 
trict sales manager for Pioneer Rubber Mills. 


> poem 


J. S. Fluor, Jr., new 

m executive vice president 

| of the Fluor Corp., Ltd. 

returns this year to de- 

vote his abilities and ex- 

f perience to the com- 

pany’s affairs. He was 

actively connected with 

the corporation during 
the years 1921-1946. 


Frank L. Willis named West Coast sales 
manager for Holly Sugar Corp. He will work 
Arizona, and Nevada. At the Holly headquarters 
throughout California, Oregon, Washington, 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., Paul J. Ryan has 
been promoted to post of retail sales supervisor ; 
Edgar W. Flavell takes charge of the newly- 
created sales engineering department. 


Bay Cities Equipment, Inc., appointed ex- 
clusive northern California distributors for 
Buda-Hebard material handling equipment. 
Buda has acquired control of the Hebard com- 
pany, but will continue manufacturing all equip- 
ment formerly manufactured by that firm. Equip- 
ment manufactured by Buda will be marketed 
under that name, while equipment manufactured 
by Hebard Co. will be marketed under name of 
Buda-Hebard. 


New Private Power 
Project in Oregon 

The first private utility firm to be or- 
ganized in the Pacific Northwest in many 
years is the Northwest Power Co., which 
proposes to build a $12,000,000 hydro- 
electric dam on the Deschutes River near 
Madras, Oregon, to produce 75,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Entire power output will be contracted 
for by Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland 
General Electric Co. and the Washington 
Power Co. of Spokane, with Pacific Power 
& Light operating the project. 

President of the company is General 
Thomas M. Robins, retired deputy chief of 
the Army Engineers, who fend con- 
struction of the Bonneville Dam. Other 
incorporators include Howard W. Turner 
of Madras, vice-president; and Hillman 
Luedemann, Portland, secretary-treasurer. 

The damsite would be located on federal 
lands, would be known as the Pelton proj- 
ect, and would be located in an 800-foot 
canyon six miles northwest of Madras, and 
would provide a scenic lake eight miles 
long. 


Salmon Skin Shoes 

Pacific American Fisheries, salmon 
packer, is invading milady’s accessory field 
with the latest wrinkle in shoe and bag 
covering . . . salmon skin. 

A special cutter removes the scales and 
a thin layer of skin, leaving a smooth, non- 
porous, pliable hide. This new develop- 
ment is a by-product of the cannery’s new 
process where the salmon is canned with 
both skin and backbone removed. 
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Forging furnace (right) and tempering 
furnace (left) used by Anderson Steel 
Products, San Francisco in short heat op- 
erations such as drill production, illus- 
— All equipment at this plant is gas- 
red. 


that’s ‘‘right on the nose”’ 


... with GAS 


The widely-varied temperature requirements of steel 
fabrication demand a fuel that is both flexible and con- 
trollable. 


Gas perfectly meets this need. It can be counted upon to 
produce a constant flow of heat at precisely the right tem- 
perature, automatically regulated, “right on the nose.” 


Discuss your forging, heat-treating, or any operation 
requiring heat, with your gas company’s industrial engi- 
neers. They can cite many case histories of producers 
who profit by the use of modern gas-fired equipment. 
This helpful service is free. 


You'll get better results (| 
with... ) 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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WV icra Organized labor in Cali- 


fornia as a whole, there is no 

evidence that the Taft-Hartley law 

resulted in any lessening of union 
membership, or any increase in the number 
of non-union firms in the region. Total 
membership was greater after the law was 
passed than before. 


The most important factor was probably 
the favorable trend in employment in in- 
dustries where unions were strong. Con- 
siderable evidence suggests that organiz- 
ing Cafupaignus among non-union firms and 
industries were pretty well stopped by the 
law, with the building trades and the 
Teamsters unions as exceptions. 


Unions Slow Down 


Indeed, since enactment of the law in 
June 1947, hardly any major non-union 
firm or industry has been brought under 
union control. All the important indus- 
tries, either partially or wholly organized 
prior to the law, such as department stores, 
wholesale, retail trade, metal manufactur- 
ing, and men’s and women’s clothing, were 
in the same condition at the end of 1948. 
Most unions in southern California found 
organizing under the law sufficiently difh- 
cult to make further effort in this direction 
inadvisable, whereas most employers found 
it relatively easy to check union expansion 
drives. 

Unions which refused or were unable 
to sign the non-Communist affidavit suf- 
hes pas handicaps. Their bargaining 
rights were lost in a number of instances. 
Other unions took advantage of them, 
moving in, when they could not hold their 
membership. Others, in this same class, 
non-complying but without taint of Com- 
munistic leadership, had no such trouble. 
It is believed that if the affidavit require- 
ment affected employers, most inl hee 
leaders would accept it. 


The Closed Shop Issue 


In southern California, the union se- 
curity section of this law had little effect 
on hiring practices. Unions that had pre- 
viously enjoyed closed shop or preferential 
hiring could keep the non-union applicants 
out, and employers accustomed to union 
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hiring or preference, continued their usual 
practices. 

However, prohibition of the closed shop 
complicated the bargaining process, in- 
troducing a new and troublesome issue 
into negations in some industries, and serv- 
ing to postpone settlements or even to ag- 
gtavate disputes over other issues. Also, 
this feature of the law had the effect of 
driving relationships between unions and 
employers underground. 


Last, the prohibition of the closed shop 
made it impossible to extend this type of 
security clause to employers or industries 
which had not granted it prior to the Act. 
And, in southern California, the closed 
shop was previously limited to a compar- 
atively few industries. 

During the period from September 1947 
through October 1948, the Regional Labor 
Relations Board received 3,562 cases, of 
which 2,419, or approximately 68 per cent, 
involved union shop authorizations. Since 
the great majority of cases were won by 
the unions (at least 95 per cent), the 
whole procedure proved to be a rather un- 
neccesary, if costly, formality. 


Union Shop Elections 


In some situations the union shop elec- 
tion put a heavy strain on personnel and 
treasury of unions, especially where their 
position was not too strong. As approval 
had to be gotten from a majority of all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit, rather than 
of those voting, the task of getting out the 
vote in such situations was of first im- 
portance and no easy undertaking. 


In firms-and industries already strong- 
ly unionized, the election caused no difh- 
culty. Indeed, as one labor spokesman ab- 
served, the overwhelming majorities rolled 
up by unions often bolstered their efforts 
to win union shop agreements from hith- 
erto obdurate employers. 

Here again is an example of the uneven 
effects of the law, since strong unions were 
hardly harmed at all, but weak unions (or 
weak locals) sometimes found themselves 
at considerable disadvantage. 


One of the principal purposes of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was to impose effective 





limitations on what its sponsors regarded 
as coercive or unreasonable practices on 
the part of unions against employers. Cer- 
tain provisions of this part of the law, 
such as the prohibition of make-work rules, 
the requirement that unions give employ- 
ers due notice prior to termination of agree- 
ments, and that unions must bargain in 
good faith, had few observable effects on 
labor relations in southern California. The 
most important sections of the law in this 
connection were found to be those limiting 
strikes, boycotts and picketing. 


Strike, Picketing and Boycotts 


Every labor and employer spokesman 
who was interviewed, declared that the law 
made unions more reluctant to engage in 
strikes, boycotts and picketing and more 
cautious in the way these activities were 
conducted. A marked decline was noted in 
all types of secondary picketing and boy- 
cotts, a development which was of special 
significance in the trucking, wholesale and 
retail trades. 

In the event of a dispute with a particu- 
lar employer, it was not uncommon prior 
to the Act, for the complaining union to 
get another organization, like the Team- 
sters, to refuse to work for a firm which 
had dealings with the offending company. 
Such secondary boycott practices were pret- 
ty well eliminated after the law was passed. 

Striking and picketing of firms in which 
the union had few or no members occurred 
less frequently than before. The employer 
had the right to request a representation 
election and could bring action before the 
the union had gained real strength on 
the plant. 

Also employers could secure an election 
whenever negotiations for a new agreement 
got under way, which discouraged exces- 
sive demands. When employees struck for 
higher wages, better working conditions or 
other “economic” objectives and were re- 
placed by other permanent workers, the 
strikers were not eligible to vote in repre- 
sentation elections. 

In the course of a strike over wages and 
holiday pay, the AFL Paper Converters 
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Union, in an effort to cut off the company’s 
outlets, picketing a trucking firm and pub- 
lic wharfinger that were handling ship- 
ments of the Sealright Company's prod- 
ucts. The NLRB General Counsel secured 
a temporary injunction from the Southern 
California District Court restraining the 
unions picketing on the grounds that it 
constituted an unfair labor practice under 
Section 8(b) (4) (a) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Peaceful Picketing Protected 

Board action is now pending, the trial 
examiner having recommended that the 
complaint against the union be dismissed 
on the grounds that peaceful picketing is 
protected by the free speech clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Meanwhile, however, the employer re- 
quested that a certification election be held. 
Most of the strikers returned to work in 
time to vote, but a considerable number of 
new employees were hired by the employer 
prior to the election, the work force in- 
creasing from 78 to about 100 employees. 
Result of the election was 63 to 26 votes 
against the union with 11 votes challenged. 

While the provisions of the law limit- 
ing strikes, picketing and boycotts had 
their greatest impact in situations of this 
‘Pe their influence was also felt in some 
of the most strongly unionized industries 
in the area. In fields like printing, ware- 
housing and retail grocery and meat dis- 
tribution, unions exercised considerable 
care to avoid violations of these sections of 
the law. Where unions were alleged to 
have transgressed the Act, as in the gar- 
ment and oil refining strikes, they soon 
found themselves caught in the meshes of 
the law. Injunctions which were issued in 
the garment strike and, so far as southern 
California was concerned, in the oil strike 
as well, were secured under state law. 

While the position of the unions was 
one of nearly universal opposition to the 
law, the viewpoint of the employers was 
found to be anything but uniform. Pre- 
dominating employer attitudes were of two 
types: one, that the law should be inter- 
preted in such a way as not to alter prior 
practices and relationships; the other, to 
give full effect to the law’s limitations on 
union activities. The free speech clause 
prompted some employers, wherever the 
question of union representation or secu- 
rity was subject to doubt, to express open 
and vigorous opposition to the union’s 
claim. 


Useful Provisions 

Some provisions of the law were used 
very little. These include latitude given to 
individuals, within and outside the union, 
to voice their own viewpoints and to dis- 
regard the demands of union leaders. An- 
other deals with excessive initiation fees, 
also the sections prohibiting unions from 
restraining or coercing employees in the 
use of their rights to engage or not en- 
gage in various union activities, though as 
a general background factor, these sections 
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may have exerted a restraining influence 
on some phases of union conduct. 
Spokesman for both unions and employ- 
ers agreed that the provisions that each 
employee must give his employer written 
authorization before his union dues could 
be checked from his wages, was unobjec- 
tionable; and the same attitude was shown 
toward the requirement that unions fur- 
nish their members with annual financial 
reports, but union spokesmen did not like 
the requirement that this same information 
be turned over to the government. 
Injunctions and Board procedures, as 
developed by the Board, were bitterly as- 
sailed by the union spokesmen. Under 
Section K (1), mandatory injunctions must 
be sought in secondary boycott cases as well 
as in certain types of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, the investigations of such cases to 
take priority over all other cases before-the 
Board. Requests for injunctions in other 
unfair labor practice cases, against either 
unions or employers, is discretionary. 


As to the specific effects of the injunc- © 


tion clause, study of the few situations in 
southern California in which it was in- 
voked clearly shows why this device was 
so bitterly fought by union leaders. In ad- 
dition to the Sealright case, heretofore 
mentioned, two others are good examples. 

In the A. & P. case, the Board petitioned 
for a discretionary injunction to prevent 
the AFL Meat Cutters union from co- 
ercing employees and from striking to gain 
a closed shop. While a compromise settle- 
ment was reached out of court, the threat 
of the injunction was a powerful influence 
in bringing the union to terms. 

In the DiGiorgio Fruit case, the Board 
secured a temporary injunction restraining 
four local unions from promoting an al- 
leged secondary boycott in violation of 
Section 8(b) (4) (A) of the law. In this 
instance all boycott activities covered by 
the injunction ceased immediately. In no 
case since the passage of the new law was 
the injunction sought by the Regional 
Board against an employer. 

Area of Agreement 

Viewed broadly, the area of agreement 
between union and employer spokesmen, 
with respect to the Act, was found to be 
greater than is commonly supposed. Pro- 
visions in this category were found to be 
the following: 

1. Check-off of dues, if adopted, only 
by voluntary written authorization of the 
individual employee. 

2. Prohibition of refusal to bargain 
made applicable to both unions and em- 
ployers. 

3. Non-Communist affidavit also made 
applicable to both parties. 

4. Notification and negotiation proce- 
dure (per Section 8 (d) of present law 
at time of termination or modification of 
agreements. 

5. Distribution of annual financial re- 
ports to members of unions. 

6. Prohibition of violence and of acts 
or threats of bodily injury. 


Dust is an industrial hazard only as 
long as workers are without approved 
respiratory protection. U.S. Bureau of 
Mines approved McDonald Dustfoe Res- 
pirator completely eliminates the dan- 
gers of pneumoconiosis-producing dusts 
and mists. Light, comfortable, service- 
able — does not interfere with working 
freedom. 


WceDouald 
DUSTFOE 


RESPIRATOR 


Be 
| 
t 


Write for circular. 


Ney 


" Manufacturers & Distributors 


Me Ra LY 112 


Equipment 


5100W South Hoover Street 
Los Angeles 37, California 
=> Other Offices in San Francisco & Houston 
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Fido Fights Fog 
And Wins 


for fog dispersal for use by airlines 

and private aircraft is about to go 
into use at the Los Angeles Airport after 
recent operating tests. It was developed by 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, and Bechtel 
Corporation is the prime contractor for 
the Los Angeles job. 


Tis world’s first commercial system 


Ceiling Heights 


The Los Angeles Airport installation is 
designed to produce ceiling heights as fol- 
lows: 

(A) 400 to 300 feet in the 2,000-foot 
approach zone. 

(B) 250 feet in the 1,000-foot ‘“Touch- 
down” zone. 













11 Years Service-NO CosrForUp-Keep 


One fone spindle wes the only damage 
sullered when @ heavy crate dropped on a 
section of Metzger Portable Conveyor, that 
hed been im constant, cost free service for 
eleven years. 





100% 
OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 

from 
The spindle was ruined, but the wheel EVERY WHEEL 
still spun freely —thenks to Metzgar's sturdy 
Labyrinth Ball Race that is dust free and 
shock prool 





You can't best a Metzgar for sturdy eco- 
nomial perlormance. 





































402 Douglas St., N.W. 


(C) 200 feet to 75 feet in the 3,000 
feet of remaining runway. 


Jet-Atomizer Nozzles 


There are 392 “triads” on frames erected 
14 inches above the ground paralleling 
both sides of the main east-west Los An- 
geles Airport runway and approach zone 
for 6,000 feet. Every triad has three Todd 
jet-atomizer nozzles that control the com- 
bustion of cheap diesel fuel under pressure 
of not less than 1,000 pounds per square 
inch. The triads are connected with un- 
derground pipes that lead to two oil stor- 
age tanks, situated in a remote area, hold- 
ing 129,276 gallons of fuel each or a total 
of 258,552 gallons. 
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This Oakite manual outlines shortcuts on 54 maintenance 
cleaning jobs in your plant. Jobs like cleaning air compres- 
sors, descaling condensers, derusting equipment, cleaning 
unit heaters and paint-stripping spray booth screens. Con- 
tains step-by-step Oakite procedures for these and 49 other 
cleaning, descaling and paint-stripping jobs. Right at your 
fingertips whenever you want the answers to a cleaning 
problem. Helps you lower equipment downtime . . . abolish 
wasteful cleaning methods . 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First $t., Los Angeles 12, Cal. ¢ 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


$100 a Minute 


According to the best estimates, this fog- 
eater system will turn 75-foot ceilings into 
300-foot ceilings, and visibility of three- 
eighths miles can be turned into more than 
three-quarters of a mile in two minutes at 
a cost of $200. A 50-passenger airplane 
can probably “FIDO” in to Los Angeles 
Airport for about $3 per passenger. This 
compares to from $8 to $10 per passenger 
if the airplane has an alternate field opera- 
tion at Palmdale, on the desert near Los 
Angeles, where most commercial airlines 
heretofore have had to land during periods 
of low fog in the Los Angeles area. 


Push-Button Control 


The Todd jet-atomizers are ignited in- 
stantly by push-botton control from a con- 
trol booth through electrically dual igniters 
on the frame holding the triads. The de- 
sign of the atomizing element is such that 
the rate of output in gallons of fuel con 
be varied by controlling the pressure in 
the return lines without effecting the qual- 
ity of atomization and without changing 
the oil supply pressure. The angle of flame 
in the Todd atomizer is practically con- 
stant over the entire range of fuel — 
Burners can be immediately shut off to 
eliminate drip and to assure minimum re- 
quired operation. 

Intense controlled heat generated by the 
Todd jet-atomizer nozzles raises the satu- 


Get This FREE Digest if 
You Want to Cut 
Cleaning Costs 


. . save work hours. 





Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory. 







REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 
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ration point of the atmosphere to absorb 
water vapor over and in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the runway. The Los Angeles Air- 
port installation is designed to disperse the 
densest fog in 11/, minutes to a minimum 
operable ceiling height, permitting final 
“touchdown” of an airplane by visual con- 
tact. The highest concentration of heat is 
in the approach zone where a ceiling of 
400 feet will be developed. The heat con- 
centration is reduced along the runway so 
that a ceiling varying from 250 feet in 
the touchdown zone to 75 feet is produced 
at the west end of the runway. 


Burning Line Patterns 


Burning lines parallel both sides of the 
main runway for 4,000 feet and then fan 
out into the approach zone for 2,000 feet 
where they “hook’’ left and right to form 
burning patterns which take full advantage 
of wind drift normally associated with fog. 
Safety of airplane operations is assured by 
wide separation of burning lines, ranging 
from 400 feet to 870 feet from the center 
of the runway. 


1100 Gallons Per Minute 


Fuel for the Todd Fog Dispersal System 
is delivered from the storage tanks by two 
centrifugal pumps, each capable of deliv- 
ering 1,100 gallons of oil per minute at a 
discharge pressure of 1,200 pounds per 
square inch. This pressure will provide oil 
at the jet-atomizers at a pressure of not less 
than 1,000 pounds per square inch. Each 
pump is fitted with an electric motor of 
1,000 h.p. capable of varying discharge of 
oil from full capacity down to 35 gallons 
per minute. 


New Uses For 
Oregon Volcanic Ash 


Two possible uses for the volcanic ash 
which overburdens some of the pumice 
deposits in the Bend area of Oregon are 
reported by A. O. Bartell, managing en- 
gineer of the Raw Materials Survey of 
Portland. 

One use is in ceramics, and F. W. Lib- 
bey, director of the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Geology and Mineral Industries 
has authorized a departmental study to in- 
ante the ceramic possibilities of the 
ash. 

Another is for concrete. Volcanic ash has 
been used in Italy for centuries for their 
famed Pozzuolanic concretes, and in at 
least one of the government dams in the 
Northwest, volcanic ash was substituted 
for a considerable portion of the cement 
and produced a satisfactory concrete. It is 
likely that the Raw Materials Survey will 
partially subsidize a graduate student re- 
search investigation at Oregon State Col- 
lege to determine the suitability of this 


Oregon volcanic ash for Pozzuolanic prop- 
erties. 
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Coal Machine A 
Colorado Product 


The Joy Continuous Miner, which does 
away with the use of explosives in coal 
mining and also saves much labor, and 
which was recently officially announced in 
the press, is a Western development that 
was reported in Western Industry about 
a year ago. 

Carson W. Smith, the late president of 
the Consolidated Coal & Coke Company 
of Denver, foresaw in the late 1930s the 
coming demand for slack coal and wanted 
a machine which would produce this grade 
of coal, and at a minimum of expense. 

His desire for such a machine prompted 
him to take the matter up with one or two 
mining machinery companies, one of which 
was very much interested in the idea. Be- 
cause of the approach of World War II, 
the firm decided against making the equip- 
ment. 

After the war was under way Mr. Smith 
took his idea to the Silver Engineering 
Works in Denver, and after quite a num- 
ber of conferences interested them in put- 
ting forth the necessary effort to aes 
such a machine. 

The design of the machine followed 
ideas suggested by operations in the Con- 
solidated mine, and also by details of de- 
sign offered by the Consolidated staff and 
the Silver organization. It was finally in- 
stalled in the Consolidated mine near Den- 
ver late in 1945. 

Joy Manufacturing Company became in- 
terested in the machine, and in 1946 ne- 
gotiated for taking over the rights. A 
number of the machines are in use today, 
and produce approximately 50 tons or 
more per man at the face. 


Stockpiles Of 
Metals Urged 


Since electric power would be a severe 
bottleneck in any nearby future emergency, 
it could be effectively stored in the form of 
stockpiled aluminum, magnesium or ferro- 
alloys, materials requiring large amounts 
of power for conversion from ore to metal, 
according to Richard J. Lund of Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Speaking at the AIME 
convention in San Francisco in February, 
he urged that substantial portions of the 
ores of these metals now being stockpiled 
be converted to the metals themselves or 
their ferro-alloy forms. 

While the cost involved in this conver- 
sion is admittedly high, he said that it is 
nothing like the differentials of 22 times 
for manganese or of 20 times for vanadium 
mentioned in the government’s last Stock- 
pile Report. In fact, according to Mr. 
Lund, under current quotations the man- 
ganese ore conversion amounts to a fac- 
tor of only about 3, and vanadium ore of 
about 6. 
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NEW type of food dehydrating unit 
A which gives promise of overcoming 

or eliminating the major objections 
of odor and smoke fumes has been devel- 
oped by Terminal Island Sea Foods, Ltd., 
at Terminal Island, California. This unit, 
designed for fish meal dehydration, oper- 
ates on a low-temperature, large air-volume 
basis. It has a further distinct advantage of 
conserving protein and vitamin values in 
food meal as well as avoiding loss of nu- 
tritional values. 

“We have no completed tests on mate- 
rials other than fish meal,” says Herbert C. 
Davis, president of Terminal Island Sea 
Foods, “but we have in mind such mate- 
rials as alfalfa meal, beet pulp, paddy rice, 
peat moss, fruit and vegetable cannery 
wastes, and perhaps even garbage as mate- 
rials which can be dried with this process. 
It would not only retain nutritional values 
of the food products, but particularly in 
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Odorless Dehydrator 
Eliminates Smoke Fumes 


the case of garbage and cannery wastes, 
it would dry and dispose of them in such 
a fashion that smoke fumes and odors are 
not created. 

“Conventional methods are either high 
temperature steam tube dehydration or i 
rect heat rotary driers using extremely high 
temperatures. Our intention was to try to 
develop a process whereby the meal could 
be dried at extremely low temperature in 
order to prevent changes in the nutritional 
value.”’ 

In this particular unit, on which patents 
are pending, the meal is never es 
110 degrees Fahrenheit. The plant was 
put into operation recently after more than 
three years of study, including two years 
of pilot plant tests. During 1948 a full- 
sized plant was constructed, but the full 
potentialities of the system will not be 
known until it has worked under commer- 
cial conditions for at least a season. 




























































































URNACE 


© This light weight unit operates on low temperatures, preserves food proteins, greatly 
reduces fire hazard. 


Food Dehydration Principles Adapted 


Mr. Davis, who had observed and stud- 
ied the growth of food dehydration during 
the war, considered the possibility of 
adapting these principles to his business 
as early as 1944. He then assigned Paul A. 
Shaw, chemist, formerly with the Califor- 
nia Division of Fish and Game, to the 
problem of adapting low-temperature de- 
hydration methods to the drying of fish 
meal. 


Two years of experimental work and 
extensive tests made with a pilot plant re- 
sulted in decision to build a vertical unit. 
This dehydrator has no moving parts ex- 
cept the air blower and the feed conveyor 
which delivers wet meal. The entire struc- 
ture is light in weight, requiring no heavy 
foundation construction. 

This vertical dryer is 25 feet high and 
six feet in diameter. It consists of a narrow 
bottom section where wet meal is intro- 
duced, and where upward air velocities are 
sufficient to entrain and bring all meal into 
suspension. 


A seven-foot cone section connects the 
inlet to the main tower. Meal is carried 
upward into this inlet entirely by con- 
trolled air velocity. A series of butterfly 
baffles regulates this air velocity and keeps 
the meal in the tower a sufficient time for 
drying. 

As the meal becomes light from losing 
moisture, it is raised (still by air current) 
from the top of the tower into a blower, 
dust chamber and cyclone, where the last 
of the dry meal is separated. There the air 
is discharged without necessity for de- 
odorizing, and the meal is ground and 
sacked in the conventional manner. 





Controlled Low Temperature 


Heat for the unit is produced by a com- 
bination oil and gas furnace. Hot gases 
from the furnace are mixed with a large 
volume of air before reaching the bottom 
of the lower section of the tower where 
the meal is introduced. Maximum air tem- 
perature is from 180 to 250 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. The meal itself is never heated 
above the wet bulb temperature, this vary- 
ing from 95 to 110 degrees. At this low 
temperature, meal does not scorch and will 
not emit objectionable odors. 

Passage of meal through the dehydrat- 
ing unit is rigidly controlled by humidity 
recorders, indicating thermometers, .a0 
gauges. Leads extend upward into the cy- 
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clone outlet, recording wet and dry bulb 
temperature of air as it leaves the cyclone. 

Eight indicating thermometers are lo- 
cated at different positions on the tower. 
Gauges show air suction and pressure at 
11 locations in the tower. A 40-hp. motor 
operates the blower. 

Both sardine and tuna meal have been 
processed through this new dryer with sat- 
isfactory results, and Mr. Davis notes that 
tests made in the pilot plant on other 
materials indicate a big field for the sys- 
tem in other industries. 


Many Advantages to Industry 


Advantages thus far observed are many. 
For the unit itself: 
1. Economy of space and material ; 
2. Light foundation ; 
3. Reduction of fire hazard. 
For the product of this dehydrator: 
” 1. Meal is light and fluffy ; 
. Meal has excellent color; 
3. Meal has freedom from tendency to 
cake or harden in storage; 
. Meal produced tested exceptionally 
high in feeding value; 
. Meal is not scorched. 
In general: 
1. Unit does not give off objectionable 
odors; 
2. Unit does not give off smoke fumes. 


HIP BOOTS + KNEE BOOTS % 
MINER'S PACS AND BOOTEES 


% BOOTS « LACE BOOTS & SHOES 


GET EXTRA COMFORT and safety with 
long wearing Goodall Rubber Footwear. 
Cross-ribbed ‘‘Tire-Tread”’ soles — sturdy, 
watertight construction — cushioned insoles 
shaped to the feet assure a firm comfortable 
footing for the wearer. 


TOE-SAVER 
FEATURE 


Case hardened 
steel toe-cap 
built into all 
Goodall Rubber 
Footwear gives 
maximum toe 
protection . . . 
withstands pres- 
sure of 3000 
P.s.i. 


OTHER GOODALL 
WATERPROOF PRODUCTS: 


GLOVES « 
HATS «+ RAINCOATS 


NODALL Ee 


APRONS 


New Everlasting Lubricant 


A new lubricant which won't oxidize, 
decay, or burn, has been uncovered by sci- 
entists dealing with the processes of nu- 
clear fission, according to Sumner T. Pike, 
deputy chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

This new substance, described as “‘at 
least hypothetically” longer-lasting than 
the machine in which it is used, was dis- 
covered during a search for something to 
deal with fluorine, which corroded almost 
everything it touched. By making the lu- 
bricating oils with fluorine instead of hy- 
drocarbons, the scientists discovered that 
the fluorine couldn’t get at the metal pipe, 
and they ended up with this chemical won- 
der, which promises to be of immeasurable 
industrial value. 


Union Plans 
Nationwide Increase 


AFL teamsters union has under way 
plans for a program to unionize all ser- 
vice station employees, all over-the-road 
drivers, local haulers, warehousemen, gar- 
age help, drive-away and truckaway em- 
ployees in the entire country. 

This program, scheduled to be launched 
during the first two weeks in April, will 
have all union resources thrown behind it 
to gain these prospective members. 


Guggenheim Establishes Jet 
Propulsion and Rocket Centers 


The Guggenheim foundation has an- 
nounced establishment of two national 
centers of rocket and jet propulsion study 
and research, to be located at Princeton 
University in the East and California Insti- 
tute of Technology in the West. 

The new institutions will be known as 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Jet Pro- 
pulsion Centers. Each will provide facili- 
ties for post-graduate education and re- 
search in jet propulsion and rocket engi- 
neering. They will emphasize particularly 
the development of peacetime uses of rock- 
ets and jet propulsion. 

The Foundation has underwritten the 
two centers for a period of seven years, 
and has appropriated $500,000 for that 
purpose. Funds are to be used to pay sal- 
aries of professors, stipends of graduate 
students, and similar expenses. Necessary 
buildings are to be provided by the uni- 
versities. 

Caltech has selected its Robert H. God- 
dard professor, and will open its train- 
ing and research program next fall. Dr. 
Hsue-shen Tsein, considered one of the 
most brilliant scientists in this field today, 
has been named to the post. He is at pres- 
ent professor of aerodynamics at M.I.T., 
from which position he will return to Cal- 
tech next summer to assume his duties. 


We are factory representatives for these and 
other outstanding lines of bearings. 


M-R-C 


AMERICAN 
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SHAFER 


Pillow Block RBC 


Consult our engineers for specific recommendations. 


*« BLANKETS 
RUBBER SUITS 


LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE 


® SALT LAKE CITY « SAN 
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Economics of Coal for West 
Coast Power Generation 


OAL is so near to becoming an im- 
C mediate factor as an industrial fuel 

for Pacific Coast industry that a re- 
cent study by Claude P. Heiner, president 
of the Utah Fuel Company, entitled ‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Coal for West Coast Power 
Generation” is of particular interest. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company is equip- 
ping its next two steam-electric plants, the 
Moss Landing and Contra Costa units, so 
that coal may be burned as an alternate 
fuel. The Permanente cement plant in the 
Seattle area has just contracted for coal to 
be supplied from Utah, and various other 


cement plants, mostly in California, are 
giving coal serious consideration. 

Mr. Heiner’s conclusions are: 

(1) That under present conditions coal 
could probably be delivered to any steam- 
electric plant in central California at a 
price not to exceed $9.65 a ton. 


TRENDS IN PRICES OF FUEL O/L AND COAL 
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© Curves show delivered prices in San Francisco Bay area, in cents per million BTU, based on coal at 25 million BTU/ton, 
at published export freight rate from Carbon County, Utah, to San Francisco (believed obtainable also for power 
generation), and oil at 6.3 million BTU/bbI, delivered at Porta Costa plus barging charge of $.08 per barrel. 
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(2) The use of coal at such a price, 
while higher than the equivalent present 
price of fuel oil, is entirely feasible. 

(3) The presently developed mines in 
Utah and in the Kemmerer and Rock 
Springs districts of Wyoming could in- 
crease annual production by 6,500,000 tons 
a year, and the intermountain region con- 
tains ample coal reserves to supply all con- 
ceivable demands for West Coast power 
for a number of generations. 

(4) In a national emergency it prob- 
ably would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain sufficient oil to meet 
the requirements of the greatly expanded 
West Coast steam-electric generating ca- 
pacity. ; 

(5) Increasing demands of labor 
threaten to lessen, if not eliminate, savings 
in cost of coal production through the use 
of publicized revolutionary mining ma- 
chinery. 

(6) Rates for electricity from govern- 
ment-constructed hydro plants, particularly 
those unrelated to a reclamation, 
are subsidized through greater taxation. 
Private capital is available to construct 
steam and hydro plants, and should be per- 
mitted to continue. 


Future Needs 


Mr. Heiner’s discussion is directed prin- 
cipally at central California, but a study for 
the Pacific Southwest Power Exchange 
Committee concludes that when the load in 
the latter area has doubled, i.e., by 1965, 
capacity needed to carry the new load from 
that time on will have to be supplied by 
fuel burning plants, the Pacific Southwest 
study points out, it will only be necessary 
to replace the existing boilers and fuel- 
burning equipment by atomic piles and 
their auxiliaries producing steam. This 
would mean replacements valued at 25 
per cent or 30 per cent of the present in- 
vestment in existing steam plants. 


Coal vs. Oil 


Coal delivered to a central California 
electric generating plant at $9.65 a ton 
would be equivalent in price to oil deliv- 
ered at the same site at $2.62 a barrel, ac- 
cording to Mr. Heiner. This considers fixed 
charges and operating and maintenance ex- 
penses incident to use of the two fuels and 
assuming operation at 50 per cent load 
factor. The present price of oil on this basis, 
he figures, is about $2.33 a barrel. 

Coal of 11,000 BTU per pound capacity 
would have to sell for $6.79 a ton to be 
comparable to oil at $2.23 a barrel, while 
13,000 BTU coal could be sold at $8.45 a 


ton and be comparable to oil at $2.23 a 
barrel. 


6,000,000 Tons of Coal 


Steam plants installed and under con- 
struction in central California will prob- 
ably consume the equivalent of 3,000,000 
tons of coal a year by 1951, Mr. Heiner re- 
ports; if the present program of meeting a 
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large portion of required additional capa- 
city by steam driven equipment continues, 
6,000,000 could be consumed in 1960. 

Assuming that an average of 3,500,000 
tons of coal a year would be required for 
the generation of electric power in central 
California, he figures that under presently 
known mining methods the lowest price at 
which coal could be sold f.0.b, the mine for 
this purpose would be $4.60 a ton. The 
lowest freight rate that could be expected 
between intermountain points and central 
California would be $5.05 a ton, making 
a total delivery cost of $9.65 a ton. This is 
the present rate on coking cole from Utah 
to the Kaiser steel mill at Fontana. 


Reserve Supply 


The consumer of 3,500,000 tons of fuel 
would desire to have blocked out and held 
in reserve for 25 years supply, or about 
90,000,000 tons, Mr. Heiner points out, 
but perhaps 70 per cent of the Western 
coal reserves lie under government land. 
Therefore under present law and presently 
known mining methods it would be pos- 
sible for a single company to control 90,- 
000,000 tons only by leasing government 
coal-bearing land in three states. To de- 
velop this supply would represent an in- 
vestment of about $27,000,000. 


Mining Problem 


Although the supply of coal is ample, 
the mineable supply is in his opinion much 
less than people generally have been led 
to believe. Bureau of Mines estimates, as 
revised by Battelle Institute, show 44 bil- 
lion tons of coal in Utah, but Mr. Heiner 
doubts whether more than two billion tons 
comparable to the coal now being produced 
in the Carbon-Emery fields may be mined 
economically by present methods. Mr. Hei- 
ner stresses the need for reappraisal of coal 
reserves. 


HEAT CONTENT ANALYSES FROM 
TYPICAL WESTERN MINES 
BTU 
Per lb. 
10,690 


State County Mine 
Utah Summit Coalville 
i, Carbon Sunnyside 
No. 1 12,932 
2 Castle Gate 12,586 
ss Clear Creek 12,340 
Emery King 12,590 
Salina 
Sevier Canyon 11,530 
Garfield Alvey 9,840 
Iron Webster 10,670 
Lincoln Elkol Bed 10,430 
(Kemmerer 
Dist.) 
(Rock Sprgs. 
Sweetwater Dist.) 
Carbon Elk Mtn. 
Colo. Routt Moffat 12,230 
' ‘ Edna Strip 12,232 
Somerset 12,885 
Mutual 10,360 


11,980 
11,700 
11,380 


Gunnison 
N. Mex. McKinley 








You see, Colson Casters are design- 
ed right in the first place. For light, 
medium or heavy duty. For noiseless, 
effort-free rolling. 

Colson Heavy Duty Casters have 
those big ball races in the swivel 
bearings fitted with large chrome steel 
balls. The fork is stamped from one 
piece of heavy gauge steel. The wheel 
axle is always in line vertically with 
the swivel bearing, supporting the 
load fully. There's pressure type lub- 
ricating fittings for a quick lube job. 
The alignment is perfect and -built to 
stay that way. 


Write Today for Catalog 


COLSON 


EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY CO. 
1317 Willow St, Los Angeles 13 


350 - 10th St., Oakland 7 
235 Mission St, San Francisco 5 





Airplane Discovery Applied 
To Evaporative Cooling 


OR every thousand feet of increase in 
altitude, the temperature is lowered 
5, degrees F., a fact understood by 
every airman. This is called adiabetic cool- 
ing, and the application of the principle 
to the evaporative home coolers used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Pacific Southwest 
has resulted in a radical development in 
this form of air conditioning. 
Evaporative cooling was first used by the 
Mexicans in their ollas, porous earthen 
jars through which the water seeped. 
American pioneers improved the idea by 
wrapping wet sacks around the ollas. 
Eventually it developed into open frame 
food coolers tacked over with burlap, with 
a pan of waterabove containing holes in the 
bottom through which the water dripped 
slowly and moistened the burlap. 


Birth of an Industry 


It was applied to home cooling when 
someone put the burlap frame in a win- 
dow and used a fan on the window sill 
to draw in the moist air and circulate it 
through the room. This was the birth of an 
industry in which Phoenix has become the 
leading manufacturing center. 


Last year adiabatic cooling was intro- 
duced by International Metal Products 
Company of Phoenix with over 100 suc- 
cessful installations. It was the result of a 
four-year research program instituted by 
the two Goettl brothers, Adam and Gust, 
to bridge the great spread between evapo- 
rative cooling and dry refrigeration, in or- 
der to make the latter more widely avail- 
able. It has also overcome much of the 
humidity problem which defeats evapora- 
tive codling in moist climates. 


New Twist 


As applied by International, the effect 
of altitude is achieved by reversing the 
usual method of introducing moist cool air 
into buildings. Under the new system, the 
cooled air is not forced into the rooms by a 
high pressure blower as in the past. In- 
stead, it is allowed to seep into the building 
and is whisked out through the roof by a 
high velocity exhaust blower. The cooling 
effect of this type evaporative cooling is 
radically different and more nearly ap- 
proximates refrigeration. 


While the reduction of the air pressure 
in a building is usually not sufficient to 


96 


create much more than two degrees F. lower 
temperature over normal evaporative cool- 
ing, the lowering of the relative humidity 


© Adam Goetti, above, president and gen. 
mgr.; Gust Goettl, below, plant mgr. and 
research head. 


and the lower pressure on the human body 
has the effect of greatly speeding the nat- 
ural physical cooling of the body. 

The third advantage of the new system 
is that it entirely eliminates the radiant 
heat from attics and roofs by continually 
exhausting the cool air out through the top 
of the building. Equally important from 
the standpoint of satisfactory cooling, the 
new process eliminates drafts and swirling 
currents of air. 

Nor does the new process mean a radi- 
cal change in cooling equipment. The same 
evaporative cooler is used. However, ex- 
cept during periods of extreme heat it is 
not necessary to use the blower on the 
cooler. The partial vacuum created by the 
exhaust blower is sufficient to draw the air 
through the moistened pads in adequate 
volume. 


Vacool at Half Price 


International is marketing the new sys- 
tem under the trade name ‘“‘Vacool,” the 
cost of which is stated to be 50 to 60 per 
cent less than the outlay for refrigeration 
installations. 

The Goettl brothers, who grew up in a 
metal working plant, were with Westing- 
house in experimental and development 
work in the early 1930s and in 1939 they 
launched out for themselves as Goettl 
Brothers Metal Products. Soon they began 
making evaporative coolers, and by 1944 
had to form a new company devoted to this 
line. They saw that the industry had be- 
come entirely too big to continue without 
the solid backing of scientific research, in 
which they were the pioneers. Their lab- 
oratory is a $30,000 establishment. 


Water Conservation 


They have also aimed their laboratory 
research at other basic problems confront- 
ing the evaporative cooling industry. One 
question to which considerable attention 
has been given is that of conserving water. 
At first the water seeping down through the 
pads was allowed to waste away. Later tt 
was drained into the bottom of the cooler 
and recirculated by a miniature pump 
powered by a fractional horsepower motor. 

These circulating pumps have long been 
a constant source of customer trouble and 
dissatisfaction. They are mounted on ane 
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end of a vertical shaft with the motor on 
the other end high enough to be out of the 
water. 


In 250 faulty pumps examined in one 
season, the laboratory found that 90 per 
cent of the trouble was caused by the freez- 
ing of the top bearing on the electric mo- 
tor. To eliminate this trouble International 
has designed its own circulating pump 
unit. The motor fan has been taken from 
the lower bearing end and moved to the 
top to cool the vee bearing. To insure 
proper cooling of the lower bearing, the 
shaft connecting the pump and motor, 
which formerly had a bronze connecting 
sleeve, has been made of one-piece stain- 
less steel which conducts the temperature 
of the water up to the bearing. Circulating 
pump failures on International coolers 
have been reduced over 90 per cent. 


Thorough Research 


In actual practice new ideas are brought 
into the laboratory and built up to deter- 
mine performance under accelerated stress 
conditions. Salt and chemical conditions of 
water as they affect the metal housing and 
the wood fibres used in the cooling pads 
have come in for a great deal of research. 


From this research in the laboratory it 
was found that aspen wood fibre was the 
most resistant to rot and absorbed water 
more readily than other wood or artificial 
fibres. Continuing research along the same 
line, the laboratory found that a simple 
chemical treatment of the aspen wood fibre 
enabled it to absorb water 30 times faster 
than the natural fibres. 


Problems Solved 


This chemical treatment also reduced 
the development of algae on evaporative 
pads when the water was recirculated. The 
Algae and rot problem was further solved 
by creating a streamlined pad grill to per- 
mit uninterrupted air flow and admit sufhi- 
cient ultra voilet rays. The pad rack has 
been developed to eliminate cloth binders, 
a further source of trouble in evaporative 
cooling units. 

The Goett! brothers have set up their 
company’s manufacturing facilities on an 
assembly line basis centered around an all- 
metal, all-welded cabinet of galvanized 
steel. The company uses a 400-ton drawing 
press to produce one-piece seamless bot- 
toms and tops for the 23 different models 
of coolers made in the plant. 


* One model of cooler, showing how blower assembly is suspended inside the cabinet to 
keep the unit free from vibration. 
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As a result of its laboratory research, In- 
ternational has successfully pioneered the 
development of cooling units combined 
with dust filters and heating units on such 
mobile equipment as the P & H line of 
power shovels and cranes manufactured by 
the Harnischfeger Corporation of Milwau- 
kee. These units were developed through 
experimental work done in cooperation 
with Phelps Dodge Corporation at its open 
pit mines in Arizona. 

International has also equipped West- 
inghouse electric mine locomotives with 
similar types of combined evaporative cool- 
ing, dust filtering and heating units. These 
types of units are designed to provide com- 
fortable working conditions for the op- 
erator and to provide dust-free air for the 
motors and engines at a constant uniform 
temperature for maximum operating eff- 
ciency under all conditions. Comparative 
tests have shown that equipment thus pro- 
tected lasts one-third longer and the cost 
of maintenance is cut one-fourth. 

The company devotes over 95 per cent 
of its 97,000 square feet of floor space area 
to evaporative cooler manufacture. How- 
ever it does have some sidelines which tie 
in closely with its manufacturing ability. 
These include roof ventilating units, dor- 
mer louvres, and brick ties. International 
Metal is also the only company in the 
United States manufacturing a metal casket 
liner. This liner forms an air tight seal for 
wood or plastic caskets. About 350 of them 
are produced every month. 
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Refractory Products 
Friction Materials 
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San Francisco: 675 Townsend St., KL 2-3868 
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$2,600 Fine For Failure 
To Pay Overtime Worked 

Paramount Pest Control Service, of 
1514 Union Street, San Francisco, and 628 
Sixteenth Street, Oakland, has been fined 
$2,000, and three officials of the corpora- 
tion have been fined $200 each by Federal 
Judge Dal H. Lemmon for violations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Federal 
wage and hour law). 

Theodore C. Sibert, president; Glen H. 
Fisher, vice-president, and Harold W. 
Hilts, secretary-treasurer of the firm, en- 
tered pleas of guilty to two counts of a 
criminal information. One count charged 
failure to pay overtime at the rate of one 
and one-half times the regular hourly rate 
for work after 40 hours a week, and the 
other count alleged falsification of payroll 
and time records in such a way as to indi- 
cate legal payment had been made to em- 
ployees. 

Charges were based on evidence gath- 
ered by inspectors of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, working under the 
direction of John R. Dille, regional di- 
rector for the divisions. 


Resources Display 

Governors of the eleven Western states 
have been offered free exhibit space for 
displays of the natural resources of each 
state at the Pacific Chemical Exposition 
in San Francisco November 1-5. 
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For Installation or Repair 
A Portable 


Tal Berider 


—— with new bend indicator 


Anyone can make perfect bends 
with a Tal machine, on-the-job or 
in-the-shop. This fast working, easy- 
to-operate bender for wrought iron 
or steel pipe does in minutes _, 
work that otherwise takes many < 
hours. No wonder thousands 
are in service everywhere. Write 
today for factual bulletin. 


Tal Bender, '"«- Tent eae aces 
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Western Tin Plates 

Tin plates—those 25-pound pieces of 
steel used to cradle railroad rails and affix 
them to wooden ties, are now being pro- 
duced for the first time in California at 
Columbia Steel’s Torrance plant. 

Importance of this product to Western 
railroads is illustrated by the fact that 87 
tons of tie plates are required for each mile 
of trackage, or about 7,000 plates per track 
mile, Greater weight and increasing speed 
of present rolling equipment has made 
necessary the use of wider and heavier rails 
and tie plates. 


Gold Mining Sags 

The trend in gold mining towards pre- 
war levels, in progress since 1945, was ar- 
rested in 1948 when output dropped 5 
per cent, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Recovery by 1947, however, had carried 
production back to only 43 per cent of the 
all-time high record established in 1940. 
The largest quantitative declines occurred 
in Alaska and Utah, and losses and gains 
for other areas were roughly balancing. 


Advertising Translations 

Commercial translations of advertising 
brochures, sales literature, and advertising 
copy into all Oriental languages is a ser- 
vice offered for the first time to Pacific 
Coast firms by Charles L. Leong & Asso- 
ciates, specialists in Far East advertising 
and public relations, San Francisco. 
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“Totem Pole" 
Promotes Efficiency 

To encourage “good housekeeping” 
throughout their 5-acre plant, Pacific Press 
Inc., Los Angeles, have painted a 15-foot 
“Totem Pole” on the wall of their plant 
cafeteria. This pole ranks the various de. 
partments according to their comparative 
cleanliness, and has produced beneficial 
results far beyond its original objective. It 
was established last September by R. H. 
Bovard, personnel director, and is a series 
of caricatures representing the various de- 
partment heads. These caricatures are hung 
on the pole on the Ist and 15th of each 
month in order of their rank as determined 
by the Workmen’s Safety Committee. 


Wyoming-Montana 
Pipeline Planned 

A 70-mile 12-inch crude oil line to trans- 
port an initial capacity of 40,000 barrels 
daily, is planned from the Elk Basin field 
in Wyoming to refineries in Billings and 
Laurel, Montana, by the Interstate Oil Pipe 
Line Company. 

This projected line will supply the 
Farmer's Union Central Exchange, Inc., at 
Laurel, and the Carter Oil Company and 
Continental Oil Company plants now un- 
der construction at Billings. 

Completion of these two refineries will 
increase the processing potential to 36,- 
300 barrels daily in the area, a greater 
amount than can be provided by the pres- 
ent eight-inch line running the course. 


This THOMAS Truck 


Pet CM Atm Ub A 


STAKES, SHELVES, 





RACKS, BOXES, and HANDLES 


How Thomas men help you "Job-Suit™ trucks for 
your particular purpose; (1!) Chassis is selected 
Kind and weight of average load and 
floor conditions determine platform size and 
wheel gear. 
handle your loads most efficiently is then chosen. 
Thomas has over 1000 supers { 

shelves, etc.) cataloged for easy selection. 
Thomas “Job-Suited” trucks cost no more but 
you get more out of them because — they suit 
your job. Catalog and prices on request. 









(2) The superstructure that will 


handles, boxes, 





‘JOB-SUITED” TRUCK 


(a Series 3400 hardwood platform truck with round corners. 
3) Made in 10 sizes. Illustrated above with type A superstruc- 
ture. Tubular steel push handle 40” above floor. Moulded-on 
rubber tired wheels, Hyatt bearings. Thomas makes many 
other types of 2 and 4 wheel trucks. casters and wheels. 
Write for catalog 


Mfg'd by THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 

3302 Mississippi River 
Stocks carried by these Western representatives: 

W. T. BILLARD, INC., 734 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

GLEN L. CODMAN CO., 10521 Pearmain St., Oakland, Calif. 

HYSTER SALES CO., P. O. Box 3956, Portland 8, Oregon 
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Television Commercials 

A series of one-minute television com- 
mercials is being completed by Rockett Pic- 
tures, Hollywood, for S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Incorporated, wax manufacturers. In a di- 
rect and informal approach, the films dem- 
onstrate the use of various wax products in 
typical cleaning problems that face the 
busy housewife. Harlow Wilcox, who nar- 
rates the films, also appears in each one to 
tie off the sponsor message in a chat with 
the housewife around whom the series is 
built. Each film deals with only one prod- 
uct and is designed for use as a spot com- 
mercial or for incorporation in a full tel- 
evision show as the commercial announce- 
ment. Films will televise first in Chicago 
and then be given full distribution to TV 
cities. 


Army Considers Building 
Alaska Coal-to-Oil Plant 

A 7,000 to 10,000-barrel-a-day coal-to- 
oil plant is under consideration by the 
Army in Alaska, to furnish the territory's 
military fuel needs as well as a reserve a 
emergencies, 

Engineering surveys have been made, 
and three general areas have been desig- 
nated as suitable sites for the projected 
plant. 

Cost, according to Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates, would be between $112,000,000 
and $200,000,000 — about double that 
of building a similar unit in the United 
States. 


Montan Wax Now 
Produced in California 

Commercial production of American 
wax, the hardest known high quality wax 
obtainable in the U. S., is now in process 
at the American Lignite Products Co.’s 
Buena Vista (California) plant. 

Montan wax was previously imported 
from Germany for use in polish, carbon 
paper, phonograph records, and many spe- 
cial items. It is comparable chemically to 
the South American carnauba wax. 

The Buena Vista plant, the only one of 
its kind in this country, produces Amer- 
ican Montan from lignite. The first com- 
mercial shipment has been made to the 
east coast from the Port of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia’s inland seaport, which lies 77 
nautical miles from the sea. 





Shell Increases Research 

Shell Development Company's labora- 
tories at Emeryville, Modesto, Wilming- 
ton and Martinez, California, will get a 
substantial portion of the company’s record 
budget of $24,000,000 for 1949 for pet- 
roleum research. Aviation and agriculture 
are particularly active and important re- 
search fronts for Shell. 


FOR SALE 


5 — 143 H.P. Kewanee Boilers, built 1942, used 
19 months, steam working pressure 100 Ibs., radia- 
tion, 20,000 sq. ft. each. All dismantled. 


WYOMING STEEL CO. 
Ray H. Schacht 
Casper, Wyo. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ASTM A7-46 


Immediate Delivery from Stock 
F. O. B. West Coast 



















310,000# 6" WF-Beams 20# 40’ 
235,000# 8” WF-Beams 314 40’ 
215,000# 10” WF-Beams 49+ 40’ 
180,000# 12” WF-Beams 654 40’ 
125 Tons La 
125 Tons 12” 31.84 I-Beams 40’ 
85 Tons 15” 42.94 I-Beams 40’ 
90,000# 7 9.8% Channels 40’ 
245,000# 8” 11.54 Channels 40’ 
550 Pc. 3” x3” x5/16"%x40’ Angles 
710 Pc. 3” x3” x3/8” x40’ Angles 
440 Pc. 4” x4" x5/16"x40' Angles 
70 Tons W"xlY"x%4" x20’ Angles 
40 Tons 2” x2” x3/16"x20’ Angles 
70 Tons 240"x22"x4" x20’ Angles 





GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 Ailor Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 
Telephone: 4-8601 








EXPORT FIRM 


Offers its services to manufacturers to develop 
their export sales on commission basis. Address 
replies to 

BOX 535, WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market Street San Francisco 5 


NAME PLATES & PANELS 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 


Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
DOuglas 2-8434 










BLACK AND GALVANIZED 


STEEL PIPE 


Delivery Immediately from Stock 


20,000’ to 80,000’—Each Size in Stock 
34" Wy" 
\ _ 
14" 2," 
Prime Stock — T & C or Plain End 
Full Mill Lengths — Domestic Pipe — 
Standard AWWA Specifications 


OTHER SIZES AND FULL LINE OF STRUC- 
TURAL STEEL AND SHAPES IN STOCK 


~ 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 Ailor Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Telephone: 4-8601 















SEE THIS PORTABLE 


SHOP CRANE 
IN ACTION 





t t 
ben at a 


This rugged, light-weight shop crane 
is available in sizes to meet your re- 
quirements. Investigate today! 


Write for descriptive literature 
and specifications 


HOBART BROS. 


150 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2-3258 








EXPORT 
SALES? 


We organize your Export 
Selling. We handle the de- 
tails of quotations, selling, 
shipment and payment to 
you. It costs much less than 
you figure. Let us have a 
talk with you. No obliga- 
tion. It may be very profit- 
able to you to investigate 
foreign markets. .. . Write 
| Box 536, Western Industry, 
| 503 Market Street, S. F. 5. 





INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


Designed and built to meet your requirements. 
















Any size or capacity. . . . Send your weighing 
problems to 
BROWN-MacKENZIE CO. 


776 Bryant St. YU. 6-5029 


San Francisco 
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Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 


Anderson Equipment Co. 
Los Ai 


Artzoaa Welding Supply Co. 
Phoenix 










J. E. Haseltine Co. 
ngeles a Portiand - Seattle Reno 
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WESTERN WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE 
6600 McKINLEY AVENUE * LOS ANGELES 


PHONE PLEASANT 33-1291 — 3-1292 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
ON SpuUng STEEL 


Another CMP Western Warehouse specialty steel 


service is quick handling of your annealed spring 
steel requirements. This Thinsteel product is known 
for its consistent quality, the response you want 
to heat treatment so you can count on always 
achieving the spring you want. 


What are your SPECIALTY steel service 
needs? Remember, we offer quick delivery on 
many Thinsteel products in carbon, alloy and stainless 
grades in gauges thin as .001. Coils can be slit to 
width and cut to length. Slitting and cutting facilities 
are also available for servicing your steel or other 
metal. Phone or write today. 
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Western Industry, 503 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif 


iF YOU’RE HAVING TROUBLE 
with Bulk Material Handling = 


Every Day, S-A Solves Situations Like These 
—and Many Others! 


weiner 


oe Moving pulverized material from a &£ Carrying bulk material from 
Lifting bulk chemicals from i. Fe mixer to sifter to storage bins : mixers to bagging machines, 
truck to storage bin. Lg . without spillage. 4 e cleanly and without spillage. 


No matter what your bulk material handling problems may be, the 
right engineering “know-how” assures your getting the right equip- 
ment for a more efficient job—at lower cost per ton. S-A engineers, 
with 47 years’ experience solving every type of problem on the job, 


are well qualified to help you. 


S-A engineers can frankly suggest the best system for your 
specific need, because they don’t have to solve every problem with 
one type of equipment. They have the complete S-A line of belt 
conveyors, bucket elevators, Redlers, skip hoists and other equip- 


ment to choose from. Ask us to show how we can help you, today! 





isco, Calit 
No. 4147 





